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Two Valuable Works for Classical Students. 


LIDDELL & SCOTT'S [1.1K] 
GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. LATIN DICTIONARY 


4 GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. mpiled b EN | ICTION 
GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Cl 
and RoserT Scott, D.D., 
ter of Balliol College, Oxford. Sevent 


and Augmented throughout, with 


Professor DRisLER, of Columbia 
gto, sheep, $10. 


‘*To this, the Seventh Edition, the whole work has been t! 
vised, and large additions made. 

‘*We have gratefully to acknowledge the assistance rend: 
many scholars. More particularly must we mention the name 
fessors Drisler, of New York ; Goodwin, of Cambridge, Mass 
dersleeve, of Baltimore. Professors Goodwin and Gildersleeve 
written several important articles, which their well known gramn 
learning makes pecuharly valuable ; we may specify the articles o 
émei, é€oTe, iva, Smws, Ste, StOTE, oF, uy, ANA mpu The former has als 
plied some excellent additions to Attic law-terms, 
mapaypady, guvdixos, uBpis, UTwhocta, Professor Drisler bas g 
the whole book, and there is hardly a my re Which does not 
of bis accurate observation.”—Ewtract from Prefa 
and Scott. 


‘*1t would be difficult to name any dictionary whi has 
for any branch of literature or science than that which is tl 
this article. Partly by their own labors, and partly by ava 
selves of those of others, Dean Liddell and Dean Scott bave | 
lexicon to a degree of efcelience which bas the appearance 
tinality is possible of attainment in lexicography.”— Lond 


It is truly a magnificent work, both in its exteri 
contents. It would be difficult to say wherein it falls s! 
of a Greek English lexicon. I shall use it constantly 
take great pleasure in recommending it to my isses,” 
Tyler, Amherst College. 


** Tt seems to furnish in its present form all that i 
cal and accurate lexicon of the Greek language 
sure, have tbe gratitude of all those interested 
the country.”—Dr. Henry A. Coit, St. Paul's 


‘It is impossible to doubt that this lexx 
op the last issue so great as to make an ey 
shall have for many years to come. The ¢ 


‘It is a monument of patient scholarship, 
classical student.”—Journal of Education, B 
exic 


“Tt is now the best product of its kind: t aul 


age which represents the highest point of Greel 

in England. Nearly every page shows signs 

ana skilful compression, and chat to an extent tl ld i ; The work , , ref nd ine s learning. and 
been supposed practicable, did not th: fact abundantly appear or ! st at onee be rt is the leading autborit \ its line Chris 
parison with the former editions.”—Sunday-Se? l ‘a 


‘* A noble monument of critical scholarship and pati 1 : se at . : ‘, 
will still further facilitate the acquisition of the noble tongue wl usages tter it t in this. as embod o 1} a sation tiles we 
it illustrates.”"—Literary World, Boston. and ne all) that ‘ vive. and mor cardian. Lendo 
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EK VES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 

« Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes Micro 

scopes, Acoustic Cane for Deafness, Ear Cornets, ete. 
H. WALDSTEIN, te sare eg 41 Union Square, New York. 


Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840, 
ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Domestic 
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Furniture-makers. 144 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


For Sate. 
MESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’ 
ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave., 


Artistic 
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d Interior Decoration and all Art ‘work, 144 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 


W .- J. McPHERSON, Interior Art Designer, 
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Schools. 


ilphahetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
IACK WARD AND INVALID BOYS.— 
Dr. WILLIAMSON, Lyme, Conn., an experienced phy 
sician and teacher, makes the care and instruction of 
such boys a@ speciaity. Location delightful. 


CONNECTICUT, Lyme. ’ 
ILACK HALL SCHOOL.—A Family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction anc careful training. Best of references 


given. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 
CONNECTICUT, Mystic Bridge. 
] YST/IC VALLEY INSTITUTE,.— 
d Both sexes. Home. Health. Best references, 
Send for catalogue. J. K. BucKLYN, LL.D. 
CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 
“ROVE HALL.—Miss Montfort’s School 


ZT for Young Ladies. Ninth year begins Sept. 19. 


AT 


CosNNEcTICcUT, Stamford. 


ISS ISABELLA WHITE'S School for 


Young Ladies. Recommended by Pres. Seélye 
as preparatory to Smith College. 
CONNECTICUT, Washington, Litchfield Co. 
and Pre- 


|] = GUNNER Y.—A_ Family 
paratory School for Boys. A few vacancies for 
next year. Address J. C. BRINSMADE, 
CONNECTICUT, Woodbury, Litchfield County. 
PARKER ACADEMY, a Boarding and 


Day School, prepares students for any college. 


Charge for board and tuition, $300 a year of forty 
weeks 
Next term will begin Sept. 3, 1883. 
H. C. TALMAGE, 
Principal. 
ILLINOIS, Chicago. 
TNION COLLEGE OF LAW.— The 


twenty-fifth collegtis ate year begins September 19. 
Diploma admits to the bar of Illinois. 
For circulars address 
H. Booru. 
INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
/ IOSE POL YTECHNI( 
\ A Schoo! of Engineering. 
CHARLES O. 


INSTITUTE. 


THOMPSON, President. 


MAINE, Portiand, No. 51 High Street. 

] RS. THROOP’S English and French 
d School for Young Ladies and Children. Circu 
lars sent on application. 

MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
‘7. TIMOTHY’S English, French, and 


Day School for Young La 


» Germau Boarding and 
Principals : Miss Polly C. 


dies reopens September 17. 
Carter and Miss S. R. Carter. 


wet AND, Reisterstown. : 
> 7. GEORGE'S HALL FOR BOYS 
pares for “any college or business life. $3006 per 
Pprof. J.C. KIN€AR, A.M., 


MASSACHUSETTS, Billerica. 
A ITCHELE'S BOYS 
strictly select Family School. 
Admits boys from eight tor fifte en. 


pre- 
year. Principal. 


SCHOOL, — 


. MITCHELL, A.M., 
Principal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
UNIVERSITY Law School. 


IOSTON 
p] 


Address the Dean, EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, No. 68 Chestnut Street. 
‘HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard. Home pupils received. Send for circular. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 69 Chester Square. 
f. ANNETT INSTITUTE for Young 
7 Ladies.—The thirtieth year will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 26, 1883. For catalogues and circular apply to Rev. 
GEO. GANNETT, A.M., Principal. 


C 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
NSTITUTE of TECHNOLOGY. Courses 
in Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Che- 
mistry, Architecture etc. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’ 
FRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 
j 


Day School for Young Ladies, Thursday, September 27, 
at No. 68 Marlborough Street. 

Terms for boarding pupils, $500 per annum. Spectal 
attention given to little girls. Circulars sent on appli 
cation to Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
JREPA RA T/¢ IN for the Institute of Tech- 
nology and for business.—Private School for Boys, 
No. 18 Boylston Place, Boston. Opens Wedne sday, 
Sept. 26. For further information call at the rooms, or 
address ALBERT HALk, Dedham, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. ; 
ISS PUTNAM will open the etghteenth 


year of her English and Classical Family and 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
lig ABBOT will admit into his family, to 
fit for college, two or three boys of unexception 
able character. Unusual advantages offered. Highest 
references given and expected. Address FRANCIS E. 
ABLOT,.Ph.D., 13 Lake View Ave. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Gé ard P 
MM? GARDNE R- “SEMIA ARY, for 
Young Ladies. The situation of this school is 
unsurpassed. As the number of pupils will be very 
limited, unusual care and attention will be given to 
each one. The term begins Wednesday, Sept. 8. For 
further particulars address Mrs. AURELIA BURRAGE, 
MASSACHUSETTs, Greenfield. ; . 

PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL for Young 


Women. Established in 1869, J.C. Parsons, Prin. 


MASSACHUSFTTS, Old Cambridge. . 
*CHOOL FOR BOYS between the ages of 
» twelve and seventeen. Opens Sept. 19, at No. 11 
Appian Way. Address EDGAR H. NICHOLS, Saco, Maine ; 
or GEo. H. Browne, Rockport, Mass. 
APLE WOOD 


A Young Ladies, offers superior advantages. V 
known for its healthful and charming location. 
Address for catalogue, etc., 


MASSACHUSETTS, Pittsfiel / 
INSTITUTE, or 
yell 
Louts C. STANTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 


] R. KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL for 
d Boys.—Next (seventeenth) school year begins 
September 19. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
ACADE WY. — Hon. Charles 


4 DAMS 
v4 Francis Adams, LL.D., Chairman of Managers. 
benno | and Boarding School. This year’s record 
at Harvard College is higher than ever, all applicants— 
17—passing, 10 without conditions. The boarding-house 
during the rm rear has been managed in a most com- 
fortable and satisfactory manner. New year begins 
September 19. For all information address 

Dr. WILLIAM EVERETT. 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree, ; 
7 = THAYER ACADEMY. — First 

term, seventh year, begins Wednesday, Septem 

ber 12, 
Entrance examinations June 27 and September 11. 
For terms, ete., address 
J. B. SEWALL, 
Head Master. 


MASSACHUsrTTs, South Byfield, Essex Co, 
UMMER ACADEMY. — 120th year. 
Home school for boys. Number of pupils limited. 
Boys fitted for Harvard and other colleges, scientific 
schools, and the Institute of Technology. A farm of 
over three hundred acres belongs to the school and ad- 
joins the Academy grounds. Good facilities for salt- 
water bathing and boating. 
Adaress 
Joun W. PERKINS, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 

“RE VLOCK INSTITUTE.—A Prepara- 

7 tory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on applic ‘ation. GEORGE F. MILLS, Prine ipal. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield, No. 141 High Street. 
, ELMS.—Family and Day School for 
Girls. For circulars address the Principals, 
Misses PoRTER & CHAMPNEY. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Stockbridge, Berkshire Co. 
UMMER AND WINTER.—Boys and 
Young Men privately fitted for college. Condt- 

tioned or rejec ted candidates coached. F. HOFFMANN. 


fy tute. Boarding and Day School for Girls and 
Young Women. Opens October 1, 1883. For circular 
and full particulars address the Principal, 
HELEN MAGILL, 
Graduate of Swarthmore Coll. Boston Univ., and 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England. 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Bridgewater. 


OWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 


MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. — 
*NGLISH and CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
~ The ninetieth term of this Family and Boarding 
School for i and Girls will begin Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 19, 1883. For particulars and catalogue aadress 
NaTH’L T, ALLEN, 











Sept. 6, 1883] 
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Missovrt, St. Louis. 
7. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL, Washington 
‘ University.—Graduates of Fastern colleges” and 
others seeking a higher staudard of professional study 
than is necessary for mere admission to the Bar, or de 
siring special instruction in the law of the Western 
States, are invited to send for a catalogue. 
Seventeenth annual term commences October 17, 1883, 
and extends to June, 1884. 
WILLIAM G. HAMMOND, 
Dean of Law Faculty, 
1417;Lucas Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. : 

] ICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 

d —A thorough Classical and Scientific School. 

Graduates admitted to University upondiploma. Loca 

tion, 26 miles from Detroit; pleasant and healthful. 

Next term opens Sept18. Expenses, $350 a year. For 
catalogue, address Colonel RoGERs, Supt. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. ; : 

| J ISS MORGAN S SCHOOL for Young 
d Ladies will begin its tenth year September 26. 
Circulars on application. 


NEW JERSEY, Morristown. ; 

] ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S Eng 
d lish and French Boarding School for Young La 
dies reopens Sept. 19. Enlarged school-rooms and gym 
nasium. Large and attractive grounds. Superior ad 
vantages in every department. Board and tuition in 
English and Latin, $460 per annum. For circulars ad 
dress the Princi pal. 


New JersEY, New Brunswick. 
DUTGERS COLLEGE (chartered as 

1 “Queen's College” in 1770), one hour from New 
York, on Pennsylvania Railroad. Year begins (exami 
nation for admission) Sept. 20, 1883. 

Sloan Prizes for best (Classica!) Entrance Examina 
tions : First, $400 ($100 c ash); second, $350 ($£0 cash). 

Additional endowments. New Library Fund. Seven 
teen professors; no tutors. Classical course full and 
thorough. Increased facilities for the study of French 
and German, with a view to practical use. Laboratory 
work for all students in chemistry. Well-equipped As 
tronomical Observatory for student's use. Full Geologi 
cal Cabinet. 

— Provision for Electives, junior and senior 
yea 

The Scientific Department is the New Jersey State 
College. Constant fleld- “practice in Surveying. Full 
course in Draughting. Graduates have uniformly se 
cured profitable positions in professional scientific 
wor 

The aim of the College : thoroughness in all work. 

Best facilities and personal attention for every stu 
dent. No young man who proves himself c¢ apable and 
| aga apes will be allowed to give up his college course 
or want of some assistance. 

For fuil information address Secretary Rutgers Col 


ge. 
MERRILL Epwarbs GaTEs, Ph.D., LL.D., President. 


NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 

HE MISSES ANABLE'S English ana 

French Boarding and Day School for Y ome La 

dies. One hour from New York, and an hour and a half 

from Philadel gate. on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
The school will open September 12. 





w YORK, 
LB. 4 NY i 1 "Sc HOOL.—Fall term be- 
= gins Sept. 4, 1883. For circulars address the Dean, 


HORACE E. SMITH, LL.D 
New York, Clinton, Oneida Co. ; 
AS LAND HALL.—Prepares for th 
best colleges, etc. Terms, $300 a year. 
Rev. OLIVER OWEN, A.M., Rector. 


NEw YORK, Dobbs Ferry. 
, = MISSES MASTERS will reopen 
their School for Young Ladies and Children Sep 
tember 19. 

During the summer vacation they have removed into 
new and commodious houses, built expressly for the 
school, and are thus prepared to take a few more pupils 
into their family. 


a New York, Elmira. : ’ ; ; 

yLMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE.—Th 

“ roughly furnished for giving a superior educa 

tion in College, Eclectic, and Classical Preparatory 
Courses of Study, also in Music and Art 

Heated by steam and furnished with elevator. 

Charges moderate. — for Catalogue. 

Vv. A. W.C OWLEs, D.D., Pres. 








~ NEw YorK, Ithaca. 
( YORNELL UNIVERSITY, 188}.—En 
trance examinations begin at 9 a.m., June 18 and 
Sept. 18, For the UNIVERSITY REGISTER, with full state- 
ments regarding requirements for admission, courses 
of study, degrees, honors, expenses, free scholarships, 
ete., an special information, apply t to the President. 


~ NEw YorK, Newburg h. 
“IGLAR'S PRE PARA TORY SCHOOL. 
» —A select boarding-school for 25 boys. Graduates 
take the highest rank at Yale. New school room and 
gymnasium. Gymnastics compulsory, and part of the 
dally routine. Address HENRY W. SiGrar, M.A. (Yale) 


New YOrK City, 20 W. Forty-thir : Stre et. 
outa 'RH.CUTLER'S School for Boys. 
Autumn term begins Wednesday, Sept. 
Mr. ¢ a will be at the school-rooms after “Mond 
Se pt. 


New YORK Cry, 31 E. 17th Street, Union Square. 
JERGER’S NEW FRENCH METHOD 
—Daily free demonstration, 11 a.m. Lessons by 
the Author. More correct pronunciation and conversa 
tion acquired in one month than in three by any other 
method. No payment in advance; reduced terms for 
classes. Only system enabling oy of whatever age 
to pronounces correctly when study ms alone. 


NEW York ( City, 145 > WwW. Forty ftth Street. 


“LASS FOR VOUNG GENTLEMEN 


begin 8 Sept. 27. Private instruction afternoons. 
Apply (9 to “2 A. M.) to THoMas REEVES ASE. 


38 W. Fifty ninth Street 








( olumbia end He urvar 
German and French ft 
tures of regular curriculum. 

New building approved by sanitary experts 


Number of pupils limite: 
Vantages in every respect. 


pre “pal ire 8 for ‘ sine we 


Tas les and Children. 
: » $200 to $300 per yea 
For cire ulars apply to the Seminary 


NEW YORK ¢ 7 No. 


Misse s Hi: vine 8 an: 1 De. 
rate department for boys 


Fast Fifty-cighth Street 


for Vassar, Wellesley, 
Advanced Classes 





Address, till Sept. 15, Boonton, N. J 
Seventy -seve ot Street 
Day School for ¥ oung 


Course of — F thorou 
ee cli a atte ntion aon to mathematics and languag 


will re oo n the fr Fr renk he 
and Day School Sept. 

just below Central P ark. 
giate examinations if desire d. 





NEW Yous © ITY, ss. 


. Fifty. Se pventh Stree 


Young Ladies will reaper mn Se ? 
iWin Van NORMAN 


NEW YORK, Mayville. 


yand Day School for You 


Lake Chautauqua; 


a ill open Mond: lay, 
For circular address “+ rim 


New Yo RK, Nyack 





a ple asant and he altht 
Chik Iren as boat A 








A limited number of pupil 
The best references wi 





< 2 ns Ww é dnes lay evening 
R I 








course of instruetic 








se ho ol year begins We ane *« day, 
Applications should be made early. 
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uns Ladies. The ne _ 









(HI ‘ 


M: SS \ 
Family Se} 


with the Day Schoo 


and also for the instruc 


at home Circulars « 


(onl 4 innati 

4 Ladies.-Beautifr 
rough scholarsh!p 3 
Constant attention ’ 


For circulars address H 


, VENNSY VANI . 


g Atos pal Church 


pens on Thursday 
eants for admissio 
bultdings, on Wood 


eleven Clock on t! 
uddress Rev. Dr. Cai 


PENNSYLVANI 


|/ aoe an a 


The thirty fifth year begins S« 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


Chestnut Hil L 


A RS. WAl 


Bell's Fren 


sx shool for Young Ladies will 


PENNSYLVANI 


PENNSYLVANI 
Lfl MISS, 
Ashbridge’s 1 


Ladies and , “hiledre n 


Address as above 
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Broad an 


’ <a . 7 
/ Design for Won 
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Open to both 
in one of the most be 
Allegheny regton ‘ 
roundings Putt on 





Board and other expenses very 
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Sept. 1 
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St. Lawrence and Ric he l 
Nay stay till nineteca 
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M3 Young Ladies 
Raltimore Md 
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( trated, representing 2 { 
Spectal catalogues and 
rmation concerning schools free to parents describ 
ing wants. Schools and a Zamilic ssupplied with teachers 
T , 


FREE postage iv 
¢ 


eachers a be or 








essor 


suck ‘ 
way and Fe ) urtecnth Street. 


1/7 ISS MESSE, 
d supplies competent teachers, tutors, gzovernesses, 
readers, lecturers, sing ; 
Parents advised in « a. 
Refers by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton Fish 
ex Secretary Evarts, Cyrus W. Fie 


/ ARVARD EXAMINA 110. VS for 
men will be held -“- ambridge 

delphia, and Cincinnati, , 

further information ap %. to the Secre tie of the New 

York Local Committee, 


IROCK WAY 


Times Building, Chicago, 
dents, grade teachers, § 
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Domestic Bullding, Broad 


, Palisades, New York. 


eClalists with positions in Cen 
trai, Western, and Southern States for e nsuing year. 





lv 
Liducational 


Publications 


ISSUED BY 


Slandard 


Putnam's Sons, 


Fr, 


27 and 20 W. Twenty-third St., N. Y. 
[RT : 
Armitage's Lectures on Painting (new), about.. $2 
Putnam's Art Hand-books. 7 vols. Each 
Le Duc'’s Learning to Draw 200 
ISTRONOMY: 
Proctor’s Easy Star Lessons a) 
Johnston's Astronomical Atlas 50 


ITLASES: 


14 volumes. »>cents to LO 00 


The Comprehensive Folio, half mor 25 0 
GERMAN: 
Hart's German Classics Slto 12 


LITERATURE: 
Morley'’s Modern English Literature 
75 cts.and ZOO 


ryler’s American Literature 8 00 


Prose Masterpieces from English Essayists. 


t vols. (new), about 


MENTAL SCIENCE 


Bascom’'s Science of Mind 2 iM) 
Comparative Psychology 17 
Principles of Ethics 17 
Natural Theology 1 50 
Rhetoric 1° 

Day's Science of Ethics l 

Elements of Psychology 1 50 
Principles of “sthetics 2 Ow) 

Schwegler’s History of Philosophy 2 50 

Stirling’s Kant 600 

Stephen's Principles of Ethics ° 100 


VATURAL 


Flementary and Advances 


SCIENCE : 


1 Science Series.. 


Fach, 75 cents and 1 25 
D’Anver’s Science Ladders. 3 vols. Each 0 | 
Fothergill’s Animal Physiolegy 1 00 
Guthrie's First Book 


Pouchet’s The 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 


Blanqul's History of P< 


Universe 
litical Economy 3 00 
Sturtevant's Ex 


READERS 


Irving's Sketch-Book centsand 1 0 
mee for Home and School ‘ 1 25 
Lefingw@l's English Classics 1 50 


REFERENCE WORKS: 


Chambers’s Handbook Dictionary of English, 
French, and German. (New ° 2 00 
Hill's True Order of Studies 1 25 


Ireland's Classical Dictionary 


Putnam's Best Reading. 2 vols 2 50 


Putnam's Hints for Home Reading 


Rossiter’s Dictionary of Scientific Terms 1 7 


Specimen Copies o 


prepaid, for examination, on rece ipt of half the 


cataloque price. 
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THE question in what manner the promotions 
are to be made in the departments under the 
new civil-service rules is now under consid: 
ration at Washington, and it is a very impor 
tantone. There is no doubt 
law is. It says that promotion, as well as 
entrance, to the service is to be obtained by 
competitive examination. It 
glance, however, that the circumstances 
under which a competition for promotion 
takes place are very different from those 
under which a competition for entrance to 
the service takes place. In the former case, 
the candidates are taken from a very small 
class, every member of which is well known 
to the head of the department or bureau; in 
the latter, they come from a very large class, 
of which he knows nothing whatever. In the 
latter case, therefore, he needs all the protec 
tion he can get against the numerous agencies 
always at work to foist unfit persons upon 
him. Not only this, he needs to be protected 
against his own selfish or corrupt interests. 
With regard to the officers already at work 
in his office, however, he stands in a totally 
different position. He is familiar with their 
character and capacity and peculiarities. One 
man knows more than others, but is less 
industrious or less accurate; another is a 
model of industry and accuracy, but does not 
know quite enough. One follows admirably 
8 prescribed routine, but is totally unfit to meet 
an emergency, or deal with an anomaly. <An- 
other is remarkable for his erratic tendencies, 
but also for his fertility of resource and his 
power of sudden exertion. All these men have 
their special value inevery office, butit is plain 
that they are not all equally fit to fill every va- 
cancy that may occur inthe grades above them, 
and that certain very important qualitica- 
tions or defects in them would not be reveal- 
ed by competitive examination. Something 
ought, therefore, to be left to the judgment 
and discretion of the head of the department, 
but not all. We say something, because he 
knows things about the candidates which no 
examination can bring out, and because 
there can be no proper discipline in a large 
organization if the chief of it has no power 
of reward lefi in his hands. Itis not enough 
that he may dismiss a subordinate, it is also 
desirable that the subordinate should have 
something to hope from standing weli iu his 
eyes. He ought not to be allowed to punisha 
man whom he does not like, but who may be 
a very useful and meritorious officer, by with- 
holding promorion from him altogether; but, 
on the other hand, no officer ought to feel 
that he is in no way dependent for promo- 
tion on his chief. 


as to what the 


is obvious at a 


We would, therefore, suggest that as regards 
promotion competitive examinacion should 
only be allowed to do part of the work of 
selection, and that the remainder should be 
left to the superior officer, on the plan pur- 


sued by the Catholic electing a 


clergy in 


bishop. They vote for three candidates as 
respectively fit, fitter, and fittest, and from 
these the Pope makes his selection. Som 
thing of this sort would seem to be what we 
need in pushing men ur the ladder in the 
civil service. The examination ought to 


make sure that so far as intellectual qualities 


go, a certain number of men are fit for the 


vacancy ; but the head, who knows all about 
their other qualifications, ought to say which 
shall have it, As long as a large proportion of 
politicians are hostile to the new system, there 
will be great risk in making it too hard-and fast 
inits operation. Nothingis more welcome to a 
man who does not 
of any kind than a rule which, in matters of 
administration, leaves 
cause he is sure to find opportunities of mak 
ing it work mischief or absurdity. 


Wish to work under rules 


him no discretion, be 


The Republicans of Ohio are said to look 
upon their campaign as already won, although 
active work only began last week. They 
have had little to do thus far except to re 
main quiet and view the Democratic efforts 
to commit suicide. A more curious and 
genuine ‘‘shindy” than has been in 
stant operation since Judge Hoadly’s nomi 
nation has never been seen in any State. It 
has been the evident purpose of a large sec 
tion of his party to secure his defeat, not be 
cause he is not a desirable man for Governor, 
but because he is a reformer, and 
make his party better. They are afraid that 
if he is elected Governor he will be nominated 
for President next year, and they do not want 
a reformer for President. 
who, as Judge Thurman said not long ago, 
‘* will take the boys in by the fire 
their toes.” If they can't have their toes 
warmed, what is the use in having a Demo 
cratic victory ? ! } 


con 


Wants to 


They want a man 
and warm 
Rather than run the ri 
any reform nonsense next year, they will 


off” Hoadly this year. Republican contidence 
under these circumstances is not unjustifiable 


SK O 


¢ 

1 
kill 
Bill 


A few weeks agothe Democrats of Hamilton 
County, which is the city of Cincinnati, met 


to nominate a county ticket. Their conven 
tion was so notoriously ‘‘ packed” that a pro 
test Was at once made against its work by 


many eminent Democrats, and the Democra 


tic newspaper which is Judge Hoadly’s per 
sonal organ flatly refused to support th 
ticket. Pressure was brought to bear upon 


the organ, however, by means of a‘ 
betweeu the Judge and the local boss, and a 
few days later the editor ‘‘turned th 
round.” The article in 


which 
which he 





this familiar journalistic feat was constructed 
in the way which usage has decided to be the 
most suits for such emergencies. The 


editor was unable to find words to express his 
abhorrence of the efforts which had 
made to ‘‘debauch and destroy” the party, 
but, while he spurned the methods of the de 

baucher, he was delighted to find that the can 
didates were so vastly superior to the methods 
of their nomination that he was able to support 


been 


the ticket, w he w ! tit t nounce 
the tesp ible a erat W id endeay if 
fasten his envenomed fangs por the De 
mocracy of Hamilton County This heroic ef 
fort to restore bar vy Was i \ t 
successtul Phe protes x 1) ‘ s refus 
ed to be irned a ind mad i 
, new convent \ ™~ s 
minate 4M ra ket | } 
also to endorse Jud | \ i | 
dicament to which they w thus ! 
the editor of the Lloadly organ ts rr 
contemplate We trust, for sak 
manity, that the Judge will refrain f 
ing him around again 

Mr. Sherman S. Rogers, of Butta AN 
been requested to give his views upx ! 
‘duties which the political situation inp a 
upon Republicans,” bas responded a letter 
which we commend to the thoughtful e 
deration of all varieties of Re publican leaders 


Mr. Rogers claims that the Repubheans wh 


t 


in his section refused to support the Saratoga 


ticket last Vear, Were the best and most trust 
worthy members of their party, and that while 
none of them became Democrats, it will be a 
great mistake to regard their revolt asa 
he 


marks 8 settled disposition 


there 


summer cloud.” action of the Indepen 


dents,” he adds 


’ 


and not atemporary impulse. It would not be 


too much tosay that 1 was the emphatic close of 


the old and the opening of a new period in the 
life of the party That is the whole situs 
tion, cle arly and accurats y stated What M 
Rovers savs ol the haracter of the boiters in 
Western New York is true of those in other 
PArts ¢ f the Stat The Vv Were n all sections 
he best men the party. They refused t 
vote the party ti ket because they did not like 
the methods bv which it was nominated, and 
ecause if represc ted a system whic h they cle 
tested ‘hey would do the same thing again 


under similar circumstances, They cannot be 
won back to unquestioning party fealty by mere 
proclamations of harmony Henceforth no 
ticket can be sure of receiving the united Repub- 
lican vote in New York, unless it 
both in the character of its candidates and in the 
“he Independents, 


deserves it 


manner of their selection 


who only a few years ago were despised and 


ridiculed as ‘‘scratchers,” have grown to a 


‘reat multitude, numbering from 75,000 to 


100,000 voters, and they are the real rulers of 


their party's fortunes to-day « 


Thel 


latur 
pear 


yng wrangle in the Pennsylvania Legis- 
of the 
has entered upon its ninth month, and agree 


over the reapportionment State 
ment upon any plan is apparently as far off as 
ever, Neither the Republican majority in the 
Senate nor the Democratic majority in the 
” When the 
Legislature came together last January, the 


Ilouse is willing to “give in 


Republican Senators Grew up their plan, grab- 
bing all the districts that they could, and the 
Democrats of the House drew up theirs, grab- 
bing all that they could. Each body passed 
its own billand promptly refused to pass the 
other’s. Then conferences held 


were in 








196 


! » coneessions of importance were 
Then each house submitted its ulti 

atl ind the other house in each case 
rejected it Then there was endless de 
bating followed by fresh plans, which 
differed only in trifles from the first ones 


Then each house made propositions which 
there was no likelihood that the other would 
accept, and then both began to appeal to the 
public. This went on through the five months 
or more of the regular session, and when the 
day of adjournment arrived without action 
having been taken, the Governor reconvened 
the Legislature in extra session expressly to 
attend to this work. More than three months 
have since elapsed, and the solution is as far 
otf as ever. The cost to the State is $3,000 a 
day, making the expense of the extra session 
nearly $300,000, and of the combined regular 
and extra sessions nearly $800,000 

The taxpayers of Pennsylvania are natu- 
rally becoming interested in the matter, and 
each party is endeavoring to turn the impend- 
wrath from its own head to that of its 
rival. A few disgraceful failures like this by 
other Legislatures might have the effect of 
arousing public sentiment to the wisdom of 
taking the burden of apportionment entirely 
from the Legislatures and putting it in tae 
hands of a commission, composed of men of 
both political parties, and appointed by the 
Some such change will have to be 


ing 


Governor. 
made sooner or later, for the legislative abuse 
of the every year. The 
Republican members of the Pennsylvania 
Legislature their refusal to refer the 
matter to a commis-ion on the ground that 
honorable legisla 
their functions.” Why 
abdicate which 


duty grows worse 


based 


to do so would be for the 
** abdicate 
they 
have 


tors to 


should not functions 
they 


performing? 


shown themselves incapable of 


The Pacific-coast jurists have been rather 
staggered by several of the decisions made 
under the Anti-Chinese Law, and have set 
to work to explain what they call the 
‘nullification” of the act by the judges 
The San News-Letter says the ex 
planation is the “persistent opposition of 
New England to our State”; but the By/letin 
qualifies this by the admission that ‘‘ perhaps 
the motives of the persons who have been 
conspicuous in the nullification of this act of 
Congress are not in all casesthe same.” The 
‘‘mainspring,” it says, is, of course, ‘‘a desire 
to be in accord with a supposed prevailing 
sentiment ”; but then some of the judges have 
been swayed by ‘“‘the large transportation 
interests”; some of them think that ‘‘ the 
heathen can be made to coerce our own labor- 
ers ’’—whatever that may mcan ; and some are 
influenced by a sickly feeling connected with 
what they call in Boston the brotherhood of 
man. It mentions Judges Field, Sawyer, Nelson 
and Lowell as among those whose decisions 
The legal 
difficulties in the way of the act in question it 
of course brushes aside as of no consequence. 


Francisco 


have been produced in this way. 


Articles of this sort usually, but very tamely, 
wind up with a statement that the people 
will shortly demand the impeachment of the 
wretched men; but in this case the writer 


‘The 


closes with the 


N ation. 


maddening climax that the 

Chinaman of wealth” ‘‘ sleeps under his own 
counter, and can do business for what it costs 
his store.”” It is 
this image of the cheap pagan counter with the 


a White man to sweep out 
wealthy Mongolian snoring away under it, con- 
present as it the Californian 
mind, that United States judges have neglect 


stantly is in 


ed to take into account in construing the act. 


The International Workman's Association 
has addressed a letter to the New York work 
ingmen, it denounces Denis Kear- 
ney asa ‘‘ traitor” to the cause of labor. They 
declare that Kearney is in the pay of ‘* mono 
polists,” and that photographs of receipts given 
by him for money received as bribes can be pro 
duced if desired; that the expenses of Kearney 
in his last trip East were defrayed by capi- 
talists, and that he has not done an honest 
day’s work in five years. For confirmation of 
these charges they refer to any of the labor 
unions in San Francisco. This is not the first 
time Kearney has been charged with treason 
to labor, but the letter is important as showing 
why he is now generally discredited among 
the laboring men. They have found out, or 
think they have found out, that he is a rascal, 
and the only mistake they make is in applying 
such a fine-sounding term as “treason” to 
what they have discovered. The extraordi 
nary feature of his career was the stanch sup- 
port so long given to his foul-mouthed, raving 
demagogism by the honest laboring popula- 
tion of the country. Finding him out is a 
good stroke for the cause. 


in which 


The Sun publishes an interview with Mr. 
E. N. Hill, of Washington, in which that 
gentleman declares that General Garfield told 
him that he had offered Dorsey the Secretary- 
ship of the Interior, and was very sorry the 
latter had declined. He backs this up with 
an aftidavit, a circumstance which the Sun 
will pardon us for saying it should never have 
published. For some reason or other, it is now 
generally recognized that a political charge 
made by one of Dorsey’s friends 1s_ better 
without an affidavit. When a man of Mr. 
Hill’s eminence makes a charge against any- 
body, that is enough. For him to call at 
once for a Bible and notary public is not 
merely supertiuous. The reader pauses and 
hesitatingly asks himself, Why should E. N, 
Hill take an aftidavit? Why should he im- 
peach his own habitual and well-known vera- 
city by suggesting that his word, unsupported 
by an oath, would not be at once believed? 
This is the great objection to affidavits, and 
the reason why in political campaigns they fail 
to settle so many controversies 





The movement of the crops has been tardy 
this year, but is now increasing rapidly. The 
total receipts of grain at the eight principal 
primary markets in the West during the last 
week were more than double as much as in the 
first week of August. The export movement 
of breadstuffs has also increased, and is now 
nearly up to the large volume of the corre- 
sponding time last year. Notwithstanding 
some damage to the cotton crop and the de- 
pressed condition of the foreign market for 
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cotton, the general] commercial outlook is more 
favorable than at any time for nearly a year 
There is unquestionably much distrust yet in 
regard to the general soundness of mercantile 
credit. The facts disclosedin connection with 
the Shaw failure in Boston have 
that inthe last few years there has been a great 
change in the general methods of making 
mercantile paper, of which the great bulk is 
paper instead of double- 
name, and that in many instances the greater 
facility for borrowing afforded by this change 
has induced merchants to borrow for specu 
lative purposes when they did not require the 
money in their regular business. This is now 
almost the only unfavorable feature in the 
whole commercial and financial situation. The 
crops have been abundant, there are fair mar- 
kets for all the exportable surplus. Foreign 
capital is beginning to buy American securi 
ties, and the probabilities are in favor of im- 
ports of specie before the end of the year. 
The one thing necessary to a complete resto 
ration of confidence and prosperity is the as- 
surance that the failures of the last month 
have eliminated the element of unsoundness 
above referred to. 


shown 


now single-name 





The recent auction sales of domestic ury 
goods have been made at losing prices to the 
manufacturers. It would probably be an un 
derestimate to put the average loss at 10 per 
cent. The stocks had been carried in the 
producers’ hands as long as was_ possi- 
and the were made in mniost 
cases because the banks were glutted with 
paper drawn against this class of property 
and could not take any more. The upshot 
of the matter is that a portion of the manu- 
facturers’ capital disappeared when the goods 
were disposed of, and that further produc- 
tion must involve a similar sacrifice unless 
prices improve, or the producer can lessen the 
cost of his fabrics in a corresponding ratio. 
Reduction of cost means either lower wages 
or cheaper materials, or both. There can be 
no reduction of profits, because profits are 
below zero already. Many manufacturers 
will continue work for a time, even at a loss, 
rather than allow their operatives to leave them 
and their machinery to deteriorate through dis- 
use, but there are obvious lmits to this 
kind of production. There must come a time 
when the spindle will cease to turn under 
such conditions. The manufacturer no more 
than the operative can make something out of 
nothing. The cost of production cannot long 
exceed the proceeds of sales, and we judge 
that the time is close at hand when the manu- 
facturers must either shorten their hours or 
reduce wages, or find cheaper raw materials. 
Fortunately the latter alternative is within 
their reach. Whether they will be wise enough 
to avail themselves of it is another question. 
The existing tariff imposes duties on the raw 
materials of manufacturing industry which it 
would be quite within bounds to estimate at 
an average of 30 percent. These are duties 
on wool, ores, metals, dye-stuffs, chemicals, 
machinery, and a long list of textile fabrics 
which are not produced in this country to any 
considerable extent, but which are nevertheless 
part and parcel of the proteciive system. 


ble, sales 
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These duties weigh upon the domestic manu 
facturer like lead. They enter into his cost of 
production in the same way as motive power, 
wages, rent, interest, or any other expendi 
ture he has to make. In point of fact they 
are consuming the profit which he might other- 
even in the 


wise make, present state of the 


market, for his finished product. We com 
nend the fact to his serious consideration. 
As New York is one of the great restau 


rant cities of the world, all disputes involving 
the 
and of 
very large and important classes of the com 
Mr. S. H. 
going to bring a suit for $5,000 against 


respective rights of waiters, ‘‘ guests,” 


‘proprietors ” are interest to three 


Preston, of this city, is 
Mr 
Shoemaker, the proprietor of a Broadway 


munity. 


restaurant, Which will involve the responsi 
bility of proprietors for the behavior of 
waiters, The facts out of which the dispute 


arose, according to his evidently biassed ac 
Mr 
scribed as a quiet, inoffensive man, went to 
the restaurant with a lady, and ordered one of 
Mr. Shoemaker’s most 
** Billy 
erful man, and is said 


count, are these: Preston, who is «de 


named 
Billy is a pow 


noted waiters 
to get him a dinner. 
‘** boun 
cer” at the duties of 
which, it must be confessed, are clearly differ 
ent from, and, perhaps, hardly a good prepa 
for, of a Mr. Preston 
found it impossible to the dishes which 
ordered, and 
Billy, threatening 
him 


to have been a 


one time—a_ position 


ration those Wailer. 
get 
he remonstrated, whereupon 
with instant death, 
sprang knocked out of 
his chair with a severe blow inthe face. The 
man was rescued, and de 
be intention to make it a 


Billy bas disappeared, so we 


him 


upon and him 
unfortunate 


to 


now 
clares it his 
** test 
are obliged to be content for the present with 


Those who like 


case.” 


the guest’s side of the story. 
to take a fair view of such matters will, how 
ever, be easily able to perceive that the pro 
prictor’s view of the matter must be very dif 
ferent. We all Know how irritating it must 
be to a waiter, 
to be an ex-bouncer, to be found fault with for 


particularly if he happens 
such little things as bringing fried potatoes 
boiled have been ordered, 
beef asked for—in 
mere trifles, and often difficult to remember. 


when or mutton 


when Was themselves 
The general docility and patience of guests 


are What mainly makes life supportable to 


waiters, and a fault-finder will sometimes 
get into trouble among them. This is 
the view of such matters generally taken 


that he would 


of course, & private 


Billy’s threat 
Preston 


by proprietors. 
murder Mr. 
matter between the two. 


1S, 


The cotton-planters of the South are known 


to have their ‘‘ labor.” 
After a certain amount of work has been done 


much trouble with 
by the negrovs, and advances have been made, 
the planters are suddenly left in the lurch by th 
disappearance of their hands, who have go 
to 
plover. 


camp-meeting or perchance to a new em 


An action for breach of contract is 
out of the question, as such promise. breakers 
are generally either utterly insolvent, or pos 
sessed of only enough property to come within 
the exemption laws, so kind in their intentions, 


and so liberally construed by the judiciary. 


The remedy afforded by courts of equity 
specific performance—is also plainly impra 
and the ] ] 


ticable, result loss to men least 


Is 


able to sutfer loss, and very general loss, for 
such ‘* contract-jumping is the Macor 
Telegraph terms it, is ve ry commot The 


Georgia Legislature has been moved by tl 

importunity of farmers to devise a remedy for 
this great evil A bill has late lv passed the 
Senate which declares it ‘‘a misdemeanor for 


any person engaged to labor for another t 
break his contract after he has obtained cr 


of 
he 


account said 


that 


on employment, and on 


would continue in said en 


promise 


ployment It is difticult to see why th 
Violation of a contract by one wh lias 
promised to pay in work for advances 
made should be called ae misder nor 


punishable with imprisonment, when a similar 
Violation by one who has expressly or implied 


ly promised to pay in money for goods bought 


or labor done. is t 


London is making 


anew for itself the 
wooden-pavement experiment whi 


and found wanting in streets ten or a 


our 
dozen years ago. It is curious to notice th 
unsuspecting innocence with which the Lon 


don journals discuss the first signs of failur 


They litue know what is in store for them 
They say that while the pavement which bas 
been so extensively laid down in the city is a 
great comfort in diminishing the noise of 


travel, it leaves much to be desired as regards 
The 


‘* Small boys are employed in some districts 


cleanliness, St. James's Cazette savs 


who endeavor to keep the roads clean with the 
aid of hand-brushes and scoops, but they 
are of no avail to remove the coagulated dirt 


which sticks to the pavement and forms a coat 


iv 


ing of a most offensive natur The sa 
journal concludes that a ‘thorough scrubbing 
at frequent intervals” is the only adequa 
remedy, but admits that ‘how this is t 
done is a problem yet to be solved.” The other 
problems of depressions and mud-holes w 
arise soon, and ultimately the discovery w 
be made that the only remedy for a wooder 





pavement is to tear it uy g 
else in its place. This ret i 
here several years ago, an t g 


adopted in Chik 


There is an unusual stir just now an 
crowned heads of Europe. The 
Germany and Austria-Hungary h: m 
Ischl. The Prince of Montenegro has visit 


the Sultan at Constantino} I King of 
Rumania, a Hohenzollern by descent, hast 

to see the imperial chief of his house in Ber 
lin. The King of Servia has been the guest 


of Francis Josephin Vienna. 


I1l., with his Danish consort, is staying with 
his royal father-in-law in Copenhag: \ 

fonso of Spain is about to exchange, for a 
while, the banks of the Manzanares for those of 
the Spree. Speculation is rife concerning most 


of these princely journeys, and 


2 } ‘ , 
name of Bismarck is whispered in explanation 


by political wiseacres. The net astutely woven 
by ‘‘the arbiter of the destinies of Europ: 


ISsli aD rance 1s Delt 


Hohenzollern 


g extended 


against R 


Carol of Milan Obrenovitch 
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sna {any European fore 
wl t r | il is been anything but 
tr is rh in be no yubt that 1 hh 
Russia a | ind il highly interested 
spects f tl framis t open 1 the 
jelta of the Red River. Much anxiety must 
ilso prevail among the European inhabitants 
f the treaty ports of China, for the populace 
ire not verv discriminating as to foreign 
ICVIIS ands the approa h of a hostile French 
fleet might revive scenes of savage violence 
which are still fresh in the memory of the 


present gene ratio 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


29,to Tuespay, September 4, 1*83, 
inclusive. } 


{ WepNespDAyY, August 


DOMESTIC. 


PresipeEnt Artur and his party started East 
by rail last Saturday morning. They arrived 
at the Mammoth Hot Springs on Friday, and 
camped near the hotel over night, having 
travelled, during the trip, about 300 miles on 
horseback. They reached Chicago on Tues 
day. 

The several parties of foreign and American 
celebrities who had been invited by President 
Villard to attend the opening of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad arrived at) Minneapohs on 
Monday, where they were given u very hearty 
reception. An elegant luncheon was served 
them by the city, after which there were 
speeches made in reply to toasts to Mr Vil 
lard, Jay Cooke, and others. The city of St. 
Paul entertained the excursionists at Minne- 
tonka Beach in the afternoon. President 
Arthur was present and made a short speech, 
in which he said: ‘‘ Coming to you from that 
wonderland of America [ bave travelled a thou 
sand miles by the Northern Pacitic Railroad. 
Nothing I have read, nothing | have ever 
heard, has equalled what I have seen, which 
couvinces me of the importance of this great 
enterprise, and that it has not been overesti 
mated by its most sanguine friends, All 
honor then to the zeal and energy which have 
given to that enterprise such tremendous suc- 
Mr. Villard then thanked the people 
for their good wishes and kindness. On Tues- 
day the excursionists were at Fargo, Dakota, 
and later in the day visited the Dalrymple 
farms 

The Directors of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company have made a concession to 
their employees by issuing the following 
order: ‘‘Commencing to-day (September 1) 
seven and a half hours’ actual service in this 
office during week nights will constitute a 
day’s work, or, in other words, the hours of 
the night force will be from 5:30 Pp. m. till 1:30 
A. M., allowirg thirty minutes forluneh. Sun- 
day service will be paid for the same as other 
over-time services, at the rate of one-seventh 
of a day’s pay foreach hour. All payments 
for over-time, including Sunday service, or 
for a fractional part of a month, will be based 
upon the number of week days in the month.” 

Dr. Norvin Green, President of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company, gave some very 
interesting testimony before the Senate Sub- 
Committee on Labor and Education, in this 
city, on Thursday and Friday. He explained 
to some extent the financial methods of the 
Western Union. Mr. John Roach, the ship- 
builder, was before the Committee on Tues 
day. 

Some German capitalists have prepared a 
claim that the United States is responsible tor 
the payment of certain bonds repudiated by 
Georgia in 1869 in aid of the Brunswick Rail- 
road, because this breach of faith occurred 
during the administration of a provisional 
governor appointed by the United’States. 


Cess : 


The first appointment in the Post-oftice De- 
partment at Washington under the new civil 
service rules was made on Wednesday, when 
Ovington E. Weller, of Granite, Md., was se- 
jected to fill a one-thousand-dollar vacancy. 


* The United States Commissioner of Patents 
#ias made the important decision that a word 
‘merely descriptive of an article of trade, or its 
qualities, ingrediewts, or characteristics, can- 
not become a lawfpl trade-mark by virtue of 
a change in its orthography to that of a for- 
eign Janguage in which it possesses the same 
meaning. 


* It is currently reported that John C. New, 


gAssistant Secretary of the Treasury, will soon 
sresign his oftice, qi account of the pressure 
zof private business 


A naval court-martial has been trying anum- 
ber of cadets at Annapolis, Md., during the 


« 
’ 
¥ 





all other considerations. 


week for hazing fourth-classmen. On Tues- 
day two of the accused were acquitted. 

A secret conference of leading Southern 
politicians of the Mahone school was held in 
Washington on Wednesday and Thursday. 
The following persons are said to have been 
present: Mabone and Brady, of Virginia; Chal- 
mers and Jeffards, of Mississippi; and Long- 
street, of Georgia. The prime object of the 
meeting is said to have been to discuss a plan 
of activity that will assure Democratic defeat 
in 1884, and exalt the leadership and methods 
of Mahone. 


The Pemosylvania Greeuback Convention 
on Thursday nominated T. P. Rynder for 
Auditor-General and A. T. Marsh for State 
Treasurer. Among the planks of the plat- 
form is the following: ‘‘ As the national Gov- 
ernment can alone create movey, the national 
Government should alone issue it and control 
its volume, which should be of sufficieut 
amount, issued in payment of Government 
debt or other value received, to enable our 
people to transact the business of the country 
on a cash basis.” 


There is a report in political circles of that 
State that well-koown politicians are en- 
deavoring to effect a complete fusion of the 
opposition parties in Iowa, and the plan, as 
announced, is to secure the withdrawal of 
Kinne, the Democratic candidate for Govern- 
or, in favor of General Weaver, with the un- 
derstanding that Kinne is to be supported by 
the combined opposition in the Legislature 
for United States Senator. 


The New Jersey Republican State Conven- 
tion is called to meet at Trenton on Septem- 
ber 18. Ex-Gov. Joel Parker has written a 
letter to Mayor J. C. Yard, of Freehold, posi- 
tively declining to be a candidate for the Gu- 
bernatorial nomination at the New Jersey 
Democratic Convention. 


Governor Butler, of Massachusetts, has de- 
cided to be a candidate for renomination. 
Massachusetts men say that this decision is 
probally due to the belief on his part that 
Ifenry L. Pierce will not consent to be the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor. 


The Republican State Committee of Massa- 
chusetts has issued an address to the people, 
which says : ‘‘ No one can overlook the signifi- 
cance of the result in Massachusetts this au- 
tumn upon the next Presidential election. At 
the same time, it would be worse than idle to 
disguise the fact that the coming election is 
essentially a State campaign. ‘To the people 
of Massachusetts, the issues are almost un- 
precedented in gravity, and justly outweigh 

Representative Blackburn, of Kentucky, 
announces that he is not a candidate for the 
Speakership, but is a candidate for United 
States Senator. 

The wheat crop in Kansas is threshing out 
much heavier than was expected, and the 
State Board of Agriculture now asserts that 
the crop will aggregate 35,000,000 bushels. 
The corn crop in Kansas, it is estimated, will 
react fully 200,000,000 bushels, and will be 
the largest ever produced 1n the State. 

The crops in Virginia have been seriously 
damaged by a drought extending over almost 
two months, 


Reports from more than one hundred to- 
bacco-growing towns in the Connecticut and 
Housatonic Valleys indicate that the crop for 
1883 will be a full average in yield and excel- 
lent in quality. 

The Massachusetts Central Railroad was 
sold on Saturday, at Hudson, Mass., under 
mortgagee sale, to 8S. N. Aldrich for $500,000. 
Mr. Alarich represents a committee of bond- 
holders, and his purchase is exclusive of the 
rolling-stock. 

The tide was unusually high on the New 
Jersey coast on Wednesday, and the surf was 
very strong, At Atlantic City a vast amount 


| to attend the funeral 


| on Saturday night. 


of destruction was caused, the losses footing 
up about $100,000. Damage was done at 
Long Branch and other resorts. 


During the month of August the public 
debt of the United States was reduced $6,671,- 
851 71. 


The Foreign Exhibition at Boston was 
opened on Monday, in the presence of about 
1,000 spectators. Many prominent people 
were present, 


The Convention of Deaf Mutes closed its 
sessions in this city on Thursday. The next 
Convention will be held in Washington in 
1888, when the centennial birthday of the 
Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, the ‘‘ Father of the 
Deaf Mutes,” will be celebrated. 


A convention of Freethinkers bas been in 
session in Rochester during the week. 


Much excitement has been caused in Mis- 
souri by the decision of a local judge in St. 
Louis that the Downing High License Liquor 
Law is inoperative on account of an old law 
of 1857. 

The semi centennial of the first white settle- 
ment of Dubuque, la., was celebrated on Mon- 
day. 


On Sunday at high mass the Rev. Father 
Hennessy announced in the Catholic Church 
in Atlanta, Ga., that on the morrow male 
children of Catholic parents should attend a 
school taught by the Sisters, and that those 
who continued to send their children to the 
public schools should be deprived of the sa- 
craments. In this school, he said, they would 
be saved from the demoralizing influences of 
the public schools. 

FOREIGN. 


The Comte de Paris has notified the courts 
of Europe of the death of the Comte de Cham- 
bord. The circular of notification is signed 
‘*Philippe, Comte de Paris.” It is asserted 
that before his death the Comte de Chambord 
directed that his body should always remain 
at Goritz, even if the monarchy should be re- 
stored. He said: ‘‘ They would not have me 
living, and will not want me dead.” On Sat- 
urday 3,000 Frenchmen were already at Goritz 
The Comtesse de Cham- 
bord, having expressed the wish that the po- 
sition of chief mourner at the funeral of her 


| husband should be held by the latter’s nearest 


relative, the Comte de Paris decided to re- 
turn to Paris with the other Orleanist Princes 
The Comtesse de Cham- 
bord wished the funeral of the Count tohave a 
yrivate character, whereas if the Comte de 
Paris took the first place it would have the 
character of a public monarchical demonstra- 
tion. The Parts newspapers believe that this 
act has caused a rupture between the Orlean- 
ists and Legitimists. The body of the Comte 


| de Chambord was conveyed to Géritz on Sun- 
| day. 


The city was draped in mourning. On 
Monday the funeral ceremonies took place at 
Goritz. Five thousand French Royalists took 
partinthem. Several groups of the Royalists 


| held meetings on that day, and declared for 


the Comte de Paris as the successor of the 


; dead Bourbon. 


The French Minister of Marine on Wednes- 
day received a despatch announcing that a 


| treaty of peace between France and Anam had 


been signed at Hué on August 25. The treaty 


| provides for the complete recognition of a 


French protectorate over Anam and Tonquin, 
the definitive annexation of Dinthuan to Cochin 
China, the permanent military occupation by 
the French of the forts on the Thuan and 
Vingchua line, the immediate recall of the 
Anamite troops from Tonquin, the placing of 
the garrison there on a peace footing, and the 
return of the mandarins to their posts. France 
undertakes to expel the ‘Black Flags” 
from Tonquin, and thus insure safety to 
trade. The Anamite finances and customs 
are to be absolutely controlled by the French. 
The treaty allows France to station Residents 
in all the chief towns of Tonquin, who are to 
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be accompanied by the necessary number of 
troops. France may also construct forts on 
the banks of the Red River. The French 
Resident at Hué is to have the privilege, 
which has formerly been refused, of private 
audiences with the sovereign. The opinion 
of the Chinese Legation in Berlin is that the 
treaty between France and Anam is invalid, 
as China bas not recognized the new King of 
Anam. The French have occupied the city 
of Hue. 

The French General Bouet in Anam has 
demanded of the War Department an addi- 
tional reinforcement of 5,000 men. The 
French Admiral has issued a notice declar- 
ing all the ports of Anam, including Saigon, 
in a state of blockade. 

It was reported from Vienna on Monday 
that the Chinese Government intends to issue 
a formal protest to the great Powers, declar 
ing that the treaty of peace between France 
and Anam signed at Hue is void, as the King 
of Anam was forced by the French to sign it 

On Monday afternoon and Tuesday morn 
ing alarming rumors reached Paris and Lon- 
don from Tonquin. It was reported that 
China had gone to war against the French. 
Open hostilities were begun suddenly. Fifteen 
thousand Chinese troops had been despatched 
from the army of 30,000 which was massed on 
the Tonquin frontier right after the French 
were repulsed at Hanoi. This detachment, 
after crossing the frontier, marched straight 
upon Haidzuong, one of the tirst places taken by 
the French after they succeeded in mastering 
Hanoi. Atthe approach of the Chinese troops 
toward Haidzuong the Anamite forces, under 
French supervision, marched out in force to 
oppose their progress. The Avamites were re 
pulsed by the Chinese. The forward move- 
ment of the Chinese troops took the French 
by surprise. It is believed that the Chinese 
have already taken Haidzuong, and will next 
march against Hanoi. The advance army is 
being well supported by the army massed at 
the frontier, which is being constantly rein- 
forced. A Hong Kong despatch on Tuesday 
reported that 4,000 Chinese troops, which were 
stationed at Pakoi, had been ordered to the 


frontier. The Anamites still threaten Nam- 
dinh. A French Cabinet meeting was held 


on Tuesday, at which Prime Minister Ferry 
presided. The Cabinet decided to send large 
reinforcements to Tonquin, consisting of troops 
from Algeria and the foreign legion. 

Ivan Turgeneff, the Russian novelist, died 
at Bougival, France, on Monday, after a long 
illness. He was born on November 9, 1818, 
in the Government of Orel, in the interior of 
Russia, of noble parentage. Early in life he 
showed a leaning toward Liberalism. His lite- 
rary career was begun with a volume of 
poems. He soon began to write sketches 
of peasant life, remarkable for their real 
ism. Some of these were collected in a 
book called ‘The Journal of a Sportsman.’ 
The Czar Alexander II. admitted that it was 
the reading of these sketches which first 
opened his eyes to the demoralizing effects of 
serfdom, thereby hastening the act of emanci- 
pation when he succeeded to the throne of the 
Emperor Nicholas. Turgeneff was banished 
for his plain speaking. He spent most of bis 
later years in Paris and other European cities 
outside of his native land. He wrote more 
than a score of novels, many of which have 
been translated into French and English. His 
philosophy of life was pessimistic, and his 
novels all end tragically. 

The German Reichstag was opened on 
Wednesday. The message of Emperor Wil- 
liam related solely to the treaty of commerce 
with Spain. It declared that the Reichstag 
was called solely to ratify the treaty, and to 
secure beyond doubt the payment of the in- 
demnity granted to the Government by the 
3undesrath for carrying the provisions of the 
treaty into immediate effect. The treaty 
passed its third reading on Saturday, and the 
iudemnity was also granted. The session 
was then closed, 


The Berlin North German Gazette (Prince 
Bismarck’s organ), whose recent article against 
France created a sensation throughout Europe, 
says it believes that the thanks of all friends 
of peace, even in France, are due to the (Gazette 
for its timely warning of the consequences 
which would result from systematic agitation 
in France with the object of exciting hate 
against Germany. 


Emperor William of Germany reviewed the 
Guards in Berlin on Wednesday instead of on 
the anniversary of the battle of Sedan, as in 
tended. It 1s believed that the change wus 
made out of deference to French sentiment, 


Prince Bismarck and Count KAlnoky, Aus 


| trian Foreign Minister, met at Salzburg, Aus 


tria, ou Friday. Lt is understood that the pro 
lopgation of the triple alliance and the forma 
tion of a quadruple alliance were discussed, An 
arrangement was also made for a common dk 

monstration on the trontiers of Russia, and 
the admission of Rumania and Servia into the 
triple alliance 


The outlook in Croatia is gloomy. A na 
tional rising is feared if the Hungarian Gov 
ernment persists in renewing the Magyar es 


| cutcheon and inscriptions at public offices 


A commou Ministerial Council in Vienna on 
Monday approved the resolutions of the Hun 
garian Cabinet Ministers to place the civil and 
military power in Croatia under the control of 
Baron von Ramberg, the military commander 
at Agram, who is to remain in power until the 
question of the Hungarian escutcbeons is set 
tled. 


The Archduchess Stephanie, wife of the 
Archduke Rudolph, Priuce Imperial of Aus 
tria-Hungary, was delivered of a daughter on 
Sunday. 


Christopher Bernard Levin Schiteking, the 
German novelist, formerly connected with the 
Augsburg Gazette and C died on 
Sunday, aged sixty-nine years 


ogne Gazette, 


The Czar and Czarina of Russia arrived in 
Copenhagen on Thursday, and were received 
with great honors by the Kings of Greece and 
Denmark. 


The Russian representative at Sophia has 
told a Bulgarian deputation that) Russian 
officials now in Bulgaria would, by the Czar’s 
wish, remain there two years longer, and that 
opposition to their staying would be regarded 
as rebellion against Russia. 





After several interviews with the King 
Prime Minister Sagasta, of Spain, lias decided 
not to insist upon the resignation of the Cabi 
net. He considered that a change of Ministry 
now would interfere with the royal tour in 
Asturia and Galicia on the occasion of the 


opening of the Northwest Railway on 
tember 1. At a meeting of the Cabinet on 
Thursday the King’s proposed visit to Ger 
many was approved. The King st ; 
Corunna on Friday. The constituti 
rantees were restored on Saturday. 


the 





Ruiz Zorilla, the Spanish revolutionist, has 
quitted France at the invitation of the Gov 
ernment of that country. 


A meeting of the Irish National League was 
held in Dublin on Wednesday. Mr. Parnell, 
in a speech, referred to the of the 
efforts of the Irish members of Parliament 


SUCCESS 
to 
promote the Laborers, Tramways, and Navi 
gation Acts. He said he believed the day was 
bear when the Irish would gain the full pro 
gramme of measures for which the League 
had been formed. He said that the bulk of 
the English meinbers of the House of Com 
mons had conceded that home rule was neces 
sary for Ireland. Mr. Parnell also said that 
he could report most encouragingly of the 
progress of the National League in America 


It was reported in London on Thursday that 
alarming telegrams had been received from 
America of the revival of the Irish conspi 
racy, 





Six Irishmen suspected of having been 
nected with the dynamite 
gow on January YO, when the 
meter in the city was blown up and 
erty destroved, were arrested in G 
Friday night Three more Irishmen hav: 
been arrested on the same charygte 

James McDermott, who 
suspicion of having been « 
Irish dynamite conspiracy 
the court again in Liverpool on Tuesday, and 
was further remanded to jail at the { 
counsel for the prosecution, who suid that a 
pocket book found among the Prisoners ef 
fects contained very important 
their nature Was not indicated 

At a meeting of Irishmen held in Lond 
on Friday night, money was sul 
an eminent solicitor to defend 
slaver of James Carey 

Mr. Alexander Mackenzie, in an add: 
fore the : 
Scotland on 


attempts in) Giss 
largest caso 
other pr 


wrow on 


was arrested 
onnected With { 


was brought before 


weribed t 


O'Doune 


Wednesday evening, « inhateod 
the proposals of Sir Alexander T. Galt for a 
federated union, on the ground that Canada 
would never submit to being ruled at 1 
He spoke in condemnation of a pr 
policy, and predicted that Canada would 
return to free trade He scouted the 
separation of Canada from England 0 
Phursday he sailed for Que bes 

The Viear of Stratford up 
land Mead 
the remains of Shakspere to 
fj in disturbing Lp 
skull of the poet with the bust and portraits 
of him Phe 
strenuously opposed to this proces 

The debutof Mary Anderson in ‘* Ing 
at the Lyceum Theatre, London, on Saturd 
night, was a genuine sucee 


the E 


has signified his w neness f ‘ “ 
object 


‘ 
bishop and town-council a: 


' 44. 0) 


Marwood, netish ha 


Tuesday 


Mr. Shaw, the English missionary to Mada 
gascar, Who Was imprisoned by the Fr ! 
complains bitterly. of his treatment on ?} i 
the French flagship. He has arrived at 1 
ban 

An official report shows that there have ts 
27.318 deaths from cholera in Egypt sine Lie 
outbreak of the epidemi There were niv 


{ 


4 it 
at Alexandria on Monday, and 
the epidemic is considered as nearly extinet 
Details of the disaster caused by volean 
eruptions in Java and the neighboring island 


three deaths 


show that the loss of life and property was 
ebormous, One estimate piaces the loss of life 
at 100.000 
>» ¢ . "1 Y . 7 7 Y OX , 
Reports has been received from Newfound 


! f violent storm on the Great Banks 


26. by which one hundred fishing 


ianG 4 


on August 


dories and eighty lives were lost. Later d: 
spatches assert that the loss of life hus been 


eXaggerated 

A despatch from Vardide, Norway, on Fri 
dav, announced that the steamer O/i has ar 
rived there, baving on board the members of 


the Dutch expedition to the Arctic which 
sailed on the steamer Jur The Varna 
foundered on July 14, in latitude 714 
north, longitude 63° east. The members of 


the expedition were rescued near the island of 
Waigatz. The Ui reports that the Arctic 
steamer Diymphna was icebound near Wai 
gatz throughout the winter. All on board of 
her were well, and the captain was confident 
of reaching open water. The Varna was 4 
Norwegian steamer chartered to take the 
Dutch Meteorological Expedition to their 
destination at Dickson Haven, in the summer 
of 1882. The Dimphna sailed from Copen 
hagen on July 18, 1882, with the expedition 
of Lieutenant A. Hovgaard, of the Danish 
navy, on board. 

The Government of Morocco has apologized 
to Italy for the recent trouble at Anjer, and 
the difficulty has terminated. 

Zululand is in a state of anarchy, and Cete 
wayo has asked for protection, 
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MAHONE’S ASPIRATIONS. 


Ir is evident that Senator Mahone is planning 
to play an important part in the Presidential 
Heis likely to be the 
of. the decaying boss 


campaign of next year. 
chief 
system, and to use 


represe ntative 
in his manceuvres all the 
He is 
laying his plans now, and the conference 1n 
Washington is understood to have been in their 
Two schemes are attributed to him 
by those who have studied his movements 
most closely. The first is to organize in Vir- 
ginia and other Southern States a plan for 
securing control of the delegations to the 
National Republican Convention. This is to 
be accomplished by having all the Federal 
patronage in the South distributed among 
men who are in sympathy with Mahone 
and the Administration. If this plan suc- 
ceeds, Mahone will present himself at the 
National Convention with his captured dele 
gations, and demand admission for them as 
Republicans. If he is denied admission, he 
will take his delegates away, and organize in- 
dependent electoral tickets in Virginia and a 


resources which belong to bossism. 


Interest 


few other States, and try to have them elected | 


without being pledged in favor of any Presi- 


dential candidates. If he can elect such a 


tions with him for his delegation—a not im- 
probable contingency. His strongest posi- 
tion, however, would be as the holder of Vir- 
ginia’s twelve electoral votes 
any candidate. 


unpledged to 
The next Presidential election 
is likely tobe very close, and if, as was the 
case in 1876, the vote of a single State were 
to decide it, Mahone, with the vote of Vir- 
ginia in his pocket, would be a tremen- 
dously important personage. That would be 
the position which all his hopes are centred 
upon, for he would then be the boss of the 
whole United States. But the great diffi- 
culty for him would be the carrying of 
Virginia for such an electoral ticket. In 
1880, when he was a Hancock man, Mahone’s 
Readjuster party polled 31,000 votes, against 
96,000 by the Democrats. The Republican 
vote for Garfield was 83,000. Since that time 
Mahone has become a Republican, and if he 
could hold all his Readjusters, and secure all 
the Republicans, he could obviously carry the 


| State; but this is impossible. His alliance with 
| the Administration has given him more patron- 


| the State in 1881. 


ticket.”"even in Virginia alone, he will take the | 


field after election as a ‘‘striker,” aud wil 
offer his electoral votes to whichever candi- 
date will give the highest ‘‘ terms.” 

These are said to be Mahone’s plans. They 
are bold to recklessness, and the accomplish- 
ment of either is very improbable. Still there 
are elements in the political situation which 
make it possible for Mahone to give the regu- 
lar party leaders some trouble. He has prac 
tically annihilated the Republican party in 
Virginia by first demoralizing it with his re- 
pudiation sentiments and then, with the con- 
nivance of the Administration, depriving it of 
all Federal patronage. He has built up for 
himself a party which is composed of former 
Republicans and Democrats, whose political 
creed is simply to follow wherever Mahone 
leads. He will take a delegation of these men to 
the Republican Convention, and with them as 
many others of the same kind as can be got to- 
gether in other Southern States, but they will all 
have to appear there as contesting delegations. 
Mr. Blaine’s friends are organizing a “ straight- 
out” Republican movement from the rem- 
nants of the party in Virginia, and they will 
be likely to do the same thing in every other 
State which Mahone captures. These anti- 
Mahone delegations, if they are sent, will ap- 
ply for admission as regular Republicans, and 
the Convention will have to decide between 
them and the Mahone delegations. This 
would raise an interesting question in the 
Convention, but unless Northern Republican 
sentiment changes radically during the next 
eight or nine months, the decision would be 
against Mahone. He has never been popular 
with the Republicans of the North and West, 
and the delegates from those sections could 
hardly be so short-sighted as to think of car- 
rying the country with a ticket handicapped 
with repudiation. 

Shut out of the Convention, Mahone would 
have nothing to do but resort to his second 

lan, unless the Democrats opened negotia- 


age, but it has not added materially to his popu- 
lar strength, and his party is known to be much 
less strong now than it was when he carried 
Indeed, the struggle for 
control of the Legislature this year is so ear- 
nest that the Republicans and Bourbons are in 
some instances combining against Mahone, 
and there are even chances that his party will 
be defeated. An attempt, therefore, to in- 
duce the State to put its electoral vote up at 
auction for the benefit of Mahone, would not 
be likely to succeed. 

We see no reason, consequently, for the 
anxiety which is displayed, in some Republican 
quarters, over Mahone’s movements. There 
is little likelihood that he and the other politi- 
cal adventurers who are associated with him 
will be able to organize in any other State 
than Virginia an anti-Bourbon party which 
will be strong enough to take the electoral 
vote away from the Democratic candidates, 
and even in Virginia the prospect for doing it 
is doubtful. Mahone has a temporary im 
portance as the distributor-in-chief of South- 
ern offices. If the President were to deprive 
him of that position, he would pass instantly 
into obscurity. 


STOCKS AND THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 
THE peculiarity and distinguishing feature of 
the recent heavy decline in Stock-Exchange 
securities is that it was neither ushered in nor 
followed by a commercial crisis. The shrink- 
age in Jisted securities siuce the beginning of 


| July, 1881, is estimated by good judges at 


| nearly if not quite $1,000,000,000. 


This tre- 
mendous decline has taken place for the most 
part gradually. Only within the past month 
has there been any sudden and great decline 
in prices on the Exchange, and this, as well 
as the former gradual decline, has taken 
place without any sensible disturbance in the 
commercial world, and with very few failures, 
and no great ones, on the Exchange itself. 
Manufacturing business has been seriously de- 
pressed, but the number of failures has been 
small. The regular mercantile trade of the 
country and the agricultural interest are 
fairly prosperous, although profits are not 


large. The situation betokens a relatively 
low scale of indebtedness, and therefore little 
room for panic and crisis. The condition of 
the principal crops of the year is now pretty 
well known—that of the corn crop alone being 
involved in some doubt, with the probabilities 
in favor of a large yield. 

The most common and indeed the invaria- 
ble sign which presages a commercial crisis, is 
a high rate of interest for money. The exist- 
ing condition of the money market is that of 
extraordinary ease. The shrinkage of stock 
yalues has undoubtedly had much to do with 
this, as it takes less and less money to carry se- 
curities as the market recedes. But apart from 


| this circumstance, which applies chietly to New 





York, and only to the banks and financial com- 
panies which do a Stock-Exchange business, 
the fact is appurent on every side that money 
is abundant, and even superabundant, for 
every legitimate purpose. But for the return 
of large blocks of our securities held abroad 
we should now be importing specie to add to 
the great stock which we have on hand. It is 
a marked feature of the present time, as com- 
pared with 1873, that our money is now at 
par with gold instead of being a slippery com- 
modity, varying in its rate of discount from 
day to day and from hour to hour. 

The singularity of the present situation—a 
great depression in securities, a very low rate 
of interest, a good harvest in prospect, and 
none of the usual signs of a crisis in the com- 
mercial horizon, all going to make up a sort 
of ‘‘dry panic” on the Stock Exchange—is 
attributed by those persons most familiar with 
Wall Street to the absence of ‘‘ the public” 
from the community of buyers and sellers, and 
to the fact that all the business is monopolized 
by room-traders who have the power to mark 
prices up to-day and down to-morrow, or up 
and down several times each day. This is an 
unsatisfactory condition of things, to be sure, 
but if it be the real condition of business it 
must have a cause, for although the outside 
investing public are rather short of money, 
they are not so destitute of means or so want 
ing in the spirit of adventure as their present 
temper would seem to indicate. The ex- 
tremely low rate of interest is itself proof that 
money is not wanting, but is lving unused, 
and that the only thing lacking is confidence. 

Now, confidence is proverbially a plant of 
slow growth. Confidence in the general run 
of Stock - Exchange securities has been tre- 
mendously impaired, as is shown by the 
shrinkage of the past two years. If it be de 
sirable that ‘‘the public” should come back 
to the Stock Exchange—as they must sooner 
or later if unemployed capital continues to 


| accumulate—means must be taken to restore 


| confidence among them. 


One measure of the 


| first importance is to insure the prompt and 


regular publication of the earnings of the pro- 
perties whose securities are listed on the Ex- 
change, under penalty of being stricken from 
the list for failure to publish such earnings, 
or for any false statement of the same. The 
members of the Exchange have this matter 
within their own control. The value of their 
seats in the body itself depends upon the 
amount of business done, not with each other, 
but for the public. They cannot fail to see 
that the darkness which shrouds the receipts 
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and disbursements of companies which make 
no regularand stated returns is now the most 
terrifying factor of the situation to the outside 
Nothing, 
perhaps, has more frequently agitated the 
Exchange than the problem how to compel 
publicity on the part of all the corporations 
securities are traded in, and upon 
which banks and other corporations lend 
money. 
business is active and all goes swimmingly, 
the corporations in question are able to take a 
high stand toward the Exchange and to say, 
virtually, ‘‘ If you don’t want our securities on 
your list a place will be found to buy and sell 
them elsewhere ’’; in other words, a rival Stock 
Exchange will be established. In times like 
the present, however, no such stand can be 
taken. There is not sufficient business of the 
legitimate type to support one Exchange, and 
this is the time when the public would be 
least likely to extend they patronage to an 
Exchange based upon the non-publication 
of earnings. 
sion and opportunity for the Exchange to in 
sist upon publicity, and solemnly to expel 
from their floor every security whose returns 
are not spread before the members in black 
and white at stated intervals—regard being 
had, of course, to the character of the busi 
ness transacted by them respectively. 


public. This is no new question. 


whose 


In times of general prosperity, when 


Now, if ever, is the ripe occa 





A NATIONAL FOREST PRESERVE. 


Tue importance of forest preservation as a 
national measure has been widely discussed 
in the public press. The subject has been 
heretofore treated, however, in a general way, 
and practical measures, by which a solution 
of the question might perhaps be reached, 
have thus far hardly been hinted at. It is be- 
heved that forest preservation in the United 
States is a necessity, but in what manner the 
desired results can best be accomplished has 
not yet been made clear. The proper rela- 
tion of the Government to the forests of the 
country is, nevertheless, less complex than 
might be supposed. The Government of the 
United States has clearly no more concern 
in holding or managing forest property than 
it has in working its unoccupied wheat 
fields, except so far as forests, from their 
peculiar location, are essential to the pre- 
servation of the important rivers of the coun- 
try. If this is clearly understood and ac- 
knowledged, the whole question will be 
greatly simplified. The forests of Michigan 
or Louisiana may be exterminated, as have 
been those of New England, without seriously 
affecting the nation as a nation. Such forests 
will grow again if profit can be found in growing 
them; but if the forests which guard the flow 
of great rivers such as head among the Adi 
rondacks or the Sierras of California, the All 
ghanies, or the Rocky Mountains, are de 
stroyed, there is something more than a local 
destruction of property. The steady flow of 
the rivers is endangered, and wide-spread dis 
turbance, threatening the lives and property of 
persons living perhaps thousands of 
from the forests upon which their safety ce 
pends, is the result. It is clearly the duty of 
the Government, then, to preserve in every 
way possible the great rivers of the country; 


mies 


and forest preservation is thus, under certain 
The prosperity 
So far, 
forests affect the rivers, they 


conditions, a vital question. 
of the nation even depends upon it 
the 
should be made the subject of national inves 
tigation and preservation; but for no other 
consideration should 


then, as 


the Government, either 
General or State, become 


duals can 


Indivi 
timber, and take care of it 
when grown, better than the Government, and 


a forester 
fTow 


the less the Government mixes itself up with 
business of this nature, the better 

These thoughts are suggested by an exami 
nation of the preliminary notes of a party of 
the Northern Transcontinental Survey, en 
gaged during the present summer in exploring 
the main Rocky Mountain range, near the 
northern boundary of the United States, with 
special reference to studying the capacity of the 
streams for irrigating the rich valleys of North 
ern Montana. They followed the western short 
of Flathead Lake, the eastern fork of the 
river of that name, and then, after innumera 
ble difficulties and the loss of many animals, 


up 


crossed the mountains by the old Marias Pass, 
one of the highest and most difficult gateways 


in the ] 


whole continental divide—a journey 
only once previously accomplished, so far as 
is known, by white men, although formerly 
sometimes made predatory or hunting 
bands of Flathead or Blackfeet Indians. Ths 
explorers were well repaid. They found four 
distinct mountains, 


high lateral valleys—not one range, as is shown 


by 


ranges of separated by 


upon existing maps; they found glaciers, of 
recent origin and of no great extent, to be sure, 
but important witnesses of an increasing pre 
cipitation of moisture in this northern region 
they found a noble forest, covering valleys 
Pa 


cific coast mingle with those of the dry in 


and mountain sides, in which trees of the 


terior region of the continent and with otbers 


of our Northern Atlantic woods ; they found a 
flora remarkable in the great m 


lifornia forms which it contains, 


imber of Ca 


and scenerv 


so appallingly grand that the continent can 
not show its equal. The structure of thes 
northern mountains, formed of limestone or 


of quartzites and calcareous slates 


away at sharp angles, formin 





perpendicular precipices, 
midal peaks, produces the peculiar features 
of the scenery of the re 


gion, and gives it a 


rugged boldness of outline unknown among 


Yorado and 


the rounded granite domes of C 


California. The explorers, standing upot 
the high peak which surmounts the pass 
looked to the westward down the great gorze 


of the Flathead, breaking through th 








interior range ; within t gorge Yosemites 
might be lost At rfeet were spread three 
mighty amphitheatres, swept clean of debris 


by recent glacial action ; in any of these the 
population of an empire 
the 


West and north a 


might find 


watch mancwuvres of two contending 
f lofty 
peaks, covered with eternal snows and streaked 


with bright, glacier-fed 


armies 


panorama « 


ataracts, was spread 


before them. The melting snow upon which 
they stood trickled to the east into two little 
lakes, heads of one of the most important 


sources of the great Missouri, and to the west 
forming a little cascade, 


the Pacifi 


which later reaches 


c down the channel] of the Colunabis 





A little to the north of their point of observa 


tion flowed 

























































from 


these san mountains 


young Saskatchewan 


We have dwelt upon | itural features 
of this region because here, if anvwhere, thet 
seems to be an entirely pr 


for the Government to establish a great fores 


preserve. In this region is situated 1 tru 
dome of the continent, and re t forests 
are more important tn th 

than in any other part 

They protect the s vs wil 

three greatest streams of 

Missouri, the Columbia, and the Saska 
wan. The constant flow } 


dependent upon the preserva 
mountain forests 
this region, botb east an 
tous and turbulent, and t rs 
melting of the snow wt i { ‘ 
destruction of the forests w 


streams into dat is 


these 
of washing immense masses of S 
rich valleys which str ‘ 

the 


ditions 


mountains,  Irriasa 

will by 

compre hensive s¢ i il 

plains of northern M il \ 
lieve, under wise 
mense and permanent 
MB COMPAPTALIVELY 


This whole mountair 
aside as a forest preserve w 
any one No sett 1 x \ 
limits t is ® Vas 
unmarked except: by , 
grea fires to » \ ‘ 
which most threatens ‘ 
The art y] Cu 
discovery of gol R 
ness of the s 
it V 4 i I 4 1 %'T = 
S suggested i 





.~ Ww . 
Its OX 
wa. 4 ‘ 
{ t sw i i i T 
to the Sain Tr i I ‘ | ! ie ( 
foot; it should be bound ist ‘ 
Eastern Slop fthe ¢ Divid ‘ 
within the Blackf t India Res i! 1 
t should extend west t { N th k 
the Flathead River. Sucha reservation would 
contain perhaps some 8,000 s re mile 
mountain territory, abso iy \ ‘ 
culture or gtazing, and onlv valuable as a 
reservoir of mois t Her t if th 
Government is totake anv measures to protect 
the rivers of the country ind MAK i l il 
ture possible west of the 100th meridian by 
means of irnmgation, the experiment can best 
be tried; here the difficulties to be overcoms 
are less serious, the results to be obtained 


greater, perhaps, than in any other part of the 
United States 


THE PARLIAMENTARY 


ISN} 


SESSION OF 


1 ’ 


Tue Bntish Parliamentary session just closed 
has been in itself neither interesting nor event 
ful. 
yet more than had been hoped latterly, has been 
accomplished in the way of Ieislation, but 


Something less than was hoped at first, 








2OR 


the bills passed have been of a commonplace 
kind. They are not the less valuable for that, 
for what England has needed of late years, 
and still needs, is the carrying ©? practically 
but non _vntroversial 
measures; but they have not excited any feel- 


useful unambitious, 
ing among the general public, nor been such 
as serve either to strengthen or to weaken 
a ministry. The largest and most important 
the for remodelling the law of 
bankruptcy, long one of the scandals of Eng- 
lish jurisprudence. Next in consequence are 
the Patents Act, and that for the preven- 
tion of corrupt practices and diminution of 
expense at Parliamentary elections. The 
Tenants’ Compensation Act, though a good 
deal of noise has been made about it, will 
probably make little difference to either 
landlords or tenants, while the Act for mak- 
ing tramways in Ireland and giving facilities 
for emigration and migration there, though 
the Government seem to hope for much 
benefit from it, belongs to a class which expe- 
rience teaches should be viewed with distrust. 

On the other hand, many important topics 
been left untouched, 
codify the law of procedure in criminal cases 


was act 


have 


broke down. 
the creation of new municipal govern- 
ment for London and for the reorgani- 
zation of local government were not even 
presented, while the bill for the regulation of 


a 


| dure Bill. 


‘The Nation 
tion has not been removed, although it was 
perhaps less frequent and less obstinate this 
session than in some preceding ones. By an- 
other of the new rules, standing committees 
were established to deal with bills relating to 
some particular subjects. Such bills were to be 
referred to one of these committees instead of 
to a committee of the whole House, and thus 
the time of the House was to be saved. This 
experiment, on whose importance Mr. Glad- 
stone often dilated, has ended in an odd way, 
which no one seems to have foreseen. It suc- 
ceeded in the case of one committee—that to 
which the Bankruptcy and Patents Bills were 
referred—and it failed in the case of the other 
Committee, which took the Criminal Proce- 
One success, however, is worth 
several failures, and, as the causes of failure 
can be explained and may be removed, the 
experiment has, on the whole, been encourag- 
ing. The Government have announced their 
intention of proceeding next year to get 
standing committees reappointed, and will 


| doubtless succeed in their plan; for the Bank- 


The attempt to | 


The long-expected measures for | 


ruptcy Act is the most considerable result of 
the session, and the country knows that it 
owes the Bankruptcy Act to the Trade Com- 
mittee. 

All the measures mentioned above are Gov- 


| ernment measures; and in fact legislation by, 


river channels and prevention of floods—a | 
| private member, to be carried, because such a 


matter of the utmost importance to the agri- 


culturists—was never brought as far as into | 


Committee. If Ireland ought not to complain 


at getting little attention this session, after | 


having absorbed the whole of the two pre- 


ceding, yet the omission to supply the defects | 


of the Land Act of 1881, or to deal with some | 


other pressing Irish questions, has furnished 
Mr. Parnell with another argument in support 
of the doctrine that Parliament does not and 
cannot give enough time to his country. 
Scotland makes similar complaints; but as 
Scotland does not enforce them in the same 


angry way, and seems to get on pretty well | 


without legislation, her murmurs pass un- 
heeded. On the whole, then, it has been 
again made apparent that Parliament is at 
present unable to cope with the numerous and 
constantly increasing duties which devolve 


or rather at the instance of, private members 
has almost stopped. It is extremely rare for 
a bill of any consequence, brought in by a 


bill is certain to incur the hostility of some 
other member, and, under the existing rules of 
procedure, any one member has practically an 
absolute veto on all bills which the Govern- 
ment does not push forward. Formerly this 
veto was exercised with some moderation, and 
those who at first stopped a bill would usual- 
ly withdraw their opposition to it when 
they found that it was approved by the large 
majority of the House, or by the leaders of the 
party to which they belonged. Now, however, 
men have appeared who do not care for the 
opinion of the majority, and who ‘‘ block” 
(as it is called) all bills indiscriminately. Thus 
it happens that scarcely any measures are car- 
ried except those which the Ministry bring in, 


| for they, having a large command over the 


upon it, and that something must be done | 


either to lessen these duties by handing them 
over to new a. local bodies, or else 
to invigorate Parliamhent by reforms in its own 
procedure which may multiply its capacity 
and accelerate the progress of business. 

The new rules of procedure framed lust au- 
tumn have made less difference than either their 
advocates or their opponents predicted. That 
which was discussed with most passion, the 
power to close a debate by the vote of a ma- 
jority, has never been applied. The Ministry 
who proposed it claim this as the best proof of 
its efficacy, alleging that the mere fear of it 
has prevented that obstruction which dis- 
graced several preceding sessions, and cul- 
minated in the three days and two nights’ sit- 
ting of 1881. However, it is quite as likely 
that the Parnellite party abstained from ob- 
struction this session for different reasons alto- 
gether, while that less open obstruction which 
proceeded from other sections of the Opposi- 


time of Parliament, are able to override the 
blocks which these obstructive members place 
against all bills, while the private member 
is powerless. 

The discussions in Parliament have been 
scarcely less commonplace than the legisla- 
tion. There have been few pitched party 
battles, few debates in which the policy of the 
Government was arraigned by the Opposition. 
In only one of these was the issue sufficiently 
doubtful to raise much excitement. That in- 
stance was the debate on the Parliamentary 
Oaths Bill, introduced to meet the case of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, by enabling him to affirm in- 
stead of taking the Parliamentary oath; and 
even on that occasion, although the Ministry 
were defeated, the interest of the event was 
greatly diminished by the knowledge that it was 
not to affect the fate of the Government. This 
want of great occasions has been felt in a 
want of great speeches, or even of lively party 
skirmishes. Mr. Bright has not delivered a 


‘ single oration in Parliament during the last 
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seven months, and though Mr. Gladstone has 
spoken almost daily and maintained his amaz- 
ing superiority to every one else except Mr. 
Bright, he has made only one remarkable effort 
—viz.: the speech on the Parliamentary Oaths 
Bill. Nothing considerable has proceeded from 
any other quarter; no reputations have been 
made or lost by oratory, for alihough Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s position and influence have steadily 
risen, this has been the result rather of his 


| skill in the management of the Bankruptcy 








Bill, and of the constant attacks of his oppo- 
nents, than of any display by him of rheto- 
rical skill. In the House of Lords it has been 
much the same. 


CROATIA VERSUS HUNGARY. 


ALL Croatia, the whole of the Croato-Slavo- 
nian Kingdom, has suddenly become con- 
vulsed by a violent outbreak of national feel- 
ing, directed against, the Hungarians—a con- 
vulsion threatening to become more im- 
portant in its consequences than was the 
succession of earthquakes which, a year 
or two ago, desolated Agram, the capital 
of that Slavic kingdom on the Adriatic, 
and shook the neighboring districts. The 
causes of the present commotion are not 
new, and they are deep-seated ; but the imme- 
diate occasion of the outbreak must appear to 
the disinterested looker-on exceedingly trivial. 
Croatia—using this word in the wider sense, 
which includes Slavonia and most of the 
former Military Frontier—is, according to the 
terms of its definitive reunion with Hun- 
gary in 1868, autonomous in matters of inter- 
nal administration, justice, and education, in 
all of which the Croatian language is the ex- 
clusive medium of the authorities ; but in af- 
fairs of finance, commerce, and communica- 
tion the supreme management belongs to the 
respective Hungarian ministries in Buda- 
Pesth. Now, the present Hungarian chief 
of the tax department in Croatia has 
either been instructed, or has thought it his 
patriotic duty, to place in front of his offices, 
side by side with the escutcheon of the Cruato- 
Slavonian Kingdom, that of Hungary also, and 
to affix to his official sign-boards notices both 
in the Slavic idiom and in Magyar. This so 
incensed the populace of Agram and other 
towns that a rush was made for the tax-oftices, 
escutcheons and boards were torn down, the 
house of the chief tax-director was wrecked, 
resistance was offered to the police and the 
troops, and other demonstrations against the 
Hungarian authorities and nation were in- 
dulged in. 

The sympathy with the rioters has been 
general among all classes of the people. The 
royal Ban of Croatia, the highest representa- 
tive of the Hungarian crown and of the Haps- 
burg dynasty in the country, dared not pro- 
voke a grave collision by the use of extreme 
measures, and, when urged by the Government 
of Buda-Pesth to replace the escutcheons, re 
signed, and persisted in his resignation, even 
against the distinctly expressed wish of his 
royal master, Francis Joseph. The Hun- 
garian Premier, Tisza, demands of the common 


_ Austro-Hungarian Government prompt and 
| decisive measures, and threatens to resign in 


case of non-compliance. The national ardor is 
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fully aroused on both sides of the Drave, both 
Magyars and Croats reawakening to the senti- 
ments which animated them in 1848, when 
Ban Jellachich, working against the former in 
the interest of the Austrian dynasty, marched 
his Slavic hosts across that border river and 
advanced into the very neighborhood of Buda. 
He was beaten by the Magyars, but they, in 
turn, succumbed to the army of the Czar in the 
following year; and there is a lively presenti 
ment, in both Buda-Pesth and Agram, that the 
present complication may lead to a new pow 
erful clash between Magyar and Slav, in which 
the Czar may interfere again. The vital dif- 
ference between the situations of 1848-49 and 
of to-day is that the Austrian dynasty is now 
on the side of Hungary, and that Austria 
Hungary is backed by Germany. The present 
troubles are complicated by Socialistic agita- 
tions among the peasantry and anti-Jewish 
riotings on both sides of the frontier. 

For a little realm that is neither independent 
nor populous, nor highly civilized, nor flour- 
ishing, Croatia can boast of an uncommonly 
active political life. It teems with ambitious 
desires and hopes of annexation, absorption, 
and national power, the sphere of which 1s to 
extend north into Huogary and west into Cis- 
leithan Austria, and on the south to envelop 
all Dalmatia, Bosnia, and Herzegovina. Such 
aspirations—based in part on recollections of 
a remote past, when Croatia, before the Hun- 
garian conquest at the close of the eleventh 
century, was a more or less independent 
and extensive king¢dom—were already loudly 
proclaimed at the time when Jellachich placed 
himself at the head of the armed opposition to 
the Batthydnyi-Kossuth cabinet, fighting for 
the crown and under the banner of the Haps 
burg Emperor. Since then the horizon of the 
Croat nationalists and the complexion of par- 
Agram have often, and 
surprisingly, changed.; The last phase of the 
more enlightened patriotic opinion, prior to the 
present agitation, is clearly reflected in an 
anonymous pamphlet, ‘Austria and the 
Croatian Question,’ quite recently issued in 
Trieste. The author is a Croat nationalist of 
the purest dye, but moderate in his partisan 
ship and immediate expectations, and calm 
in his tone. The pamphlet may be con- 
sidered the programme of the National Con- 
servative ‘‘party of rights,” which 
demands for Croatia on both natural and 
historical claims, and, faithful to the dynas 
ty, rejects all attempts at forming a union (in 
the revolutionary sense of the former pan 
Illyrian or general South Slavic tendencies) 
with Servia and Montenegro, which gravitate 
toward Russia instead of toward Austria. It 
pleads for the autonomy and unity of the 
Croats under the Hapsburg sceptre. By this 
national term, however, it designates not only 
the 2,000,000 inhabitants of the semi-autono 
mous kingdom united with Hungary, but also 
the Dalmatians, the Slovenes of Carniolaand of 


ties in sometimes 


bases its 


all adjoining parts of Cisleithan Austria down 
to the Adriatic, and the Bosniaks and Herze- 
goviniaus, lately brought under the control 
of Austria-Huogary. The eXx- 
pressed that the slight dialectic differences 
which exist the different Slavic 


conviction is 


between 


idioms of Southern Cisleithania and of the 
Croato-Slavonian kingdom are too trifling to 
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form dividing lines, and that 


Slovenes, Bosniaks, ete., are all 


as willing to 
, ql other col 
lective name which might serve the purposes 
of national union 
populations of the same empire 

The appellation the 
wider “ Illyrian " which gained currency about 
half a century ago in the terminology of 
Slavists and Slavophils, is chosen in 
order to exclude from the programme Monte 
negro and Servia, independent states, them 


be designated ‘‘ Croats” as by any 
related 


between so closely 


Croat.” instead of 


Wisely 


ambitious of } 


Slavs, 


selves leadership among the 
i 


southern and orthodox 
Greeks, who are far from 


entirely 


peopl d by 
make 


the Catholic 


inclined to 
common with 
Croats and their Catholic 
though ready to codperate with them against 
Magyars or Germans. 
leaders is the 
of the Austro-[Tupgarian monarchy, of a great 
Slavic kingdom which shall embrace all the 


cause 


allies in 


The plan of the Croat 
} 


formation, e limits 


Within t 


word) of both 
Cisleithania and Transleithania, and 
separate state in the dominions of the House 
of Hapsburg. 
federalism for the preseut dualism in 


Croats (in the widest sense of the 


form a 


tution of 
Austria 
Hungary, and the severing of the bonds which 


This means the subs 


have for so many centuries tied Croatia and 
Slavonia to the Hungarian crown. The Croat 
programme recognizes the likelihood of this 


revolution being carried out by constitutional 


means, and with the common consent of ail 
the parties concerned ; but one can read be- 
tween the lines that what cannot be achi 


constitutionally will have to be done other 


wise. That the preference of the masses of 
the people is for force is amply proved by 
the present acts of violenc: The tone ot 
the debates in the late Diets af Croatia and 
Dalmatia also shows that there is concert 


between the leaders of the national movement 
in both divisions of the em 


popular agitation is as harmonious as it is 


widespread. The Caechs applaud their soutl 
ern brethren; the Russians, not tdifferent 
spectators, will not hesitate to f t 
Slavic movement; but the Mayvar states 
will do their best to stitle it before it assumes 


dangerous proportions, and, with the 


the Court of Vienna, which is now in svt 
pathy with them, they may su l. As 
beginning, the Ban of Croatia will be s I 
seded by the Baron von Ramberg, t! litary 


commander at Agram 


CURRENT LEGISLATION IN ENGLAND 


THE legislative measures with which Parla 





ment bas had to deal this session bave had 
great interest even for the English public, and 
are still less likely te engage the attentior f 


American readers. However, before the houses 
rise, it may be well t 


readers about the kind of work which bas been 


under consideration, and which is now keeping 
Parliawent sitting until an unusually late period 
These measures are, on the whole, of a non-con 
troversial character; that is to say, they do not 
raise sharp issues between the two great 


political parties. It was thought better to 
avoul during this year such party issues, 
to deal with topics in ttlement Tories 


and Liberals are both, and perhaps to an almost 


and 


Whose s¢ 


equal degree, interested. The hope was that, by 
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‘ a ‘ \{ f he ige are 
known to disapprove it. and it is quite p 
t that ev for 1 through ‘the 
House of Commons, it will perish in the House of 
I is. Still more inglorious were the fortunes 
{ft fa ambitious measure which was 
tended t ify the whole law of criminal 
procedure It was onginally drafted some six 
vears ago by Sir J. F Stephen, now one of the 
istices of the Queen's Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice. It was then submitted 
to tw f ir mo-t skilful lawyers, Mr, Justice 
vw Lor Blackburn and the late Mr. Justice 
Lush, afterward a Lord Justice of the Aypeal 
Court. They altered it in many points, and 


ver toSir John Holker, then Attorney 
further 
the 


to drop it, 


handed it « 


General, who gave it a polish, and 


intended to session of 


1 


IS79. However, he 


passed in 
bad 
the present Attorney-General any more successful 


get it 
nor was 








ZOA 


in ISS] and IS82. This year it at last advanced 
to a second reading, and was sent, with good ex 
pectations of success, to the Grand Committee. 


W hen it nthere Mr. Parnell and several 


of his Lrish allies objected to some of its provi 


Line ¢ 


and despotic, and found 
section of the Liberals 
After a while ob- 


sions as unduly severe 
support among a 


sat on the C 


some 
who mumittee 
struction began, and then it was clear that the 
bill, which the law officers of the Government 
did not themselves wholly like, as it was really 
not their work but that of judges from whose 
views they differed in important points, could 
not be carried. It was accordingly abandoned, 
and is not likely to be taken up until the attitude 
of the for at present 
they can, as indeed any resolute 
section can, arrest the progress of any measure 


force of the Government 


Nationalists alters; 
ther small but 


Irish 


which has not the full 
to push it through. F 

There remain the uwo bills which were handled 
in Committee by the House itself—Corrupt Prac 
tices, and Compensation to Agricultural Tenants. 
The former dealt with two old scandals of our 
politics, One is the existence of bribery, treat- 


ing, aud undue influence at our Parliamentary 


elections, for which evils the bill provided 
heavier penalties and new probibitions. The 
other is the inordinate expense of elections, 


amounting in most large constituencies to sums 
varying from two to seven thousand pounds for 
each candidate. at the election of 
1880, two candidates running together in the 


In one case, 


same interest spent between them £15,000 ster 
ling. This lavish expenditure is not necessa 
rily illegitimate—that is to say, bribery need 


but it has a demoraliz 


constituencies, 


not form a part of it 
ing effect on the and it goes far 
to exclude men of moderate means from a 
in Parliament. And though it 
plague than corruption, it spreads more widely, 
little bribery in con 
number of voters falls be 
not all of which will 


seat 
is a less serious 
for whereas there is very 
stituencies where the 
low five thousand (most, if 
probably cease to exist whep a measure for the 
redistribution of seats has been carried), the cost 
of elections is usually largest in the large con 
stituencies, and especially in the populous coun 
The reduction of expense is indeed the 
object of this bill, took 
weeks in passing through Committee, so anxious 
who felt affect them 


ties. 


main which several 


it might 


were members 

selves to scrutinize all its provisions. It is a 
piece of work which had to be done, but the 
country was not profoundly interested in it, 
and will hardly give the Ministry very 
much credit for it. The last of their larger 
measures is that intended to benefit. the 


farmers by securing to them more adequate com- 
pensation for agricultural improvements. Many 
people have asked why such a provision need be 
made by law atall. ‘* Why cannot” (people say) 
‘*a farmer be left to make his own bargain with 
the landlord when he wants to build a wall or 
drain a meadow, or put some valuable manure into 
the land 
unless the landlord promises compeasation, and 


now that agriculture is depressed, and many 


He need not make the improvement 


farms lie unlet in the hands of the land-owners, 


it is the landlord’s interest to do all he can 
to encourage and retain an improving ten- 
ant.” However, it seems to be a maxim ac- 
cepted by everybody concerned with British 
agriculture that landlords won't promise suf- 
ficient compensation, or that tenants won't 


improve on anything less than a certainty given 
by law that they shall have back, when they 
leave the farm, the value of whatever they have 
done for the land; and thus the present bill has 
met with little opposition from any section ex- 
cept two—a very few doctrinaires (as their oppo- 


pents call them) who insist that perfect freedom 
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of contract is the only safe principle to follow, 
and a somewhat larger party among the radical 
‘farmers’ friends,” who complain that much 
more ought to be done for the agriculturist than 
the bill does. Of course, the landlords as a class 
dislike it, but they hardly venture to show their 
hostility, for fear of losing the farmers’ vote at 
the next general election. But for this feeling 
the Conservative majority in the land-owning 
House of Lords would no doubt have thrown out 
the bill. As it is, they have confined themselves 
to cutting it down by amendments, with which 
the Lower House is expected to disagree, and 
which the Lords will probably end by abandon- 
ing. , 2 


THE DEBATE ON THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF JUSTICE IN IRELAND. 
DUBLIN, August 18. 

IRELAND is not governed in accordance with 
the public opinion of its people. There is, there- 
fore, something particularly unfair and ungene- 
rous in the outery the Britisb press are raising 
against our representatives for having in Par- 
liament last Monday insisted upon a full discus- 
sion relative to the administration of justice in 
this country. It was about the only real protest 
upon this portion of the case they could make 
during the session. The liberty of effective 
question and debate has, as you know, been very 
much curtailed, but the right of fully discussing 
the estimates remains, and this was availed of 
in a sitting which commenced at 4 in the after 
noon and was not concluded until near daylight 
next morning. At the worst, the acerbity of 
such occasions has been considerably softened 
since the dark days of Mr. Forster’s unhappy 
régime. Mr. Trevelyan makes a wiser and 
more conciliatory Chief Secretary. In the 
Freeman's Journal of late have appeared a 
series of articles on ‘ Parliamentary Progress,” 
believed to be from the pen of Mr. Sexton, one 
of the ablest and most uncompromising members 
of the Irish Parliamentary party. In one of 
these articles occurs the following passage con- 
cerning Mr. Trevelyan’s attitude during this and 
other debates of tne week: ‘‘It is only fair to 
acknowledge that his speeches show admirable 
self-control and a splendid temper. In spite of 
the many fierce rencontres of the session and a 
half since he took office, he can never be said to 
have created a scene, or to have said any of the 
rancorous or boorish things that made his prede- 
cessors so bateful and so hated.” (Would that 
the like could be said of our members!) Then 
follows a remark ominous of what might result 
to the spirit of Home Rule if all British states- 
men and legislators were like him: ‘ For these 
reasons, perhaps, Mr. Trevelyan may be pro- 
nounced a worse and a more dangerous Chief 
Secretary than Mr. Forster.” 

But to return to the debate. In the govern- 
ment by however enlightened an autocracy of a 
people of Anglo-Saxon blood, there will inevi- 
tably result more injustice than under a free 
Con-titution, and a proportion of innocent indi- 
viduals is certain to be in with real 
offenders. The speeches of the Irish members 
were for the most part an enumeration of such 
cases of wrong to the innocent or of undue 
punishment of offences. There was much ex- 
aggeration, but there is nothing in the speeches 
on the Government side to clear away the im 
pression that there is a substantial basis of truth 
for these allegations. Mr. Parnell was in his 
best style, widely different from the irresponsi- 
ble attitude and utterances of his earlier days. 
No other member of the party has so matured; 
and upon no other member of the party would 
it be wiser for the Government to force, if I 
may use the term, responsibilities. He dwelt 


swept 


upon some cases of injustice like that of Mr. ' ly into the character of its instruments. 
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McHugh, ‘ who bas spent the last four years of 
his life in Irish prisons awaiting trial, and has 
been acquitted by a jury of the only charge that 
the Government could bring against him.” “ I 
say we don’t attack the Government for bring 
ing criminals to justice, and criminals have been 
brought to justice and very properly punish- 
ed; but we attack the Irish administration 
because we know that innocent persons have 
been condemned and have been actually exe- 
cuted, and because at the present moment there 
are many innocent persons suffering penalties 
for offences which they no more committed than 
the right honorable gentleman himself. I would 
ask the Government one question: Do they 
think that by the enactment of the 
Act or its administration they have advanced 
one single inch nearer to that which ought to be 
the endeavor of all governments in any coun 
try ¢ Do they think they have advanced one 
single step nearer to gaining the respect and as- 
sistance of the Irish people?’ Mr. Parnell’s ac 
cusations are true in the main. We must, how- 
ever, acknowledge that the powers conferred by 
the Crimes Act have enabled the Government to 
expose outrage and crime to such an extent as 
to compel many thoughtful Irishmen to revise 
their theoretic opinions regarding withholding 
assistance from the Government under all cir 
cumstances, Considerations higber than poli- 
tics or country will compel many for the future 
more practically to discountenance cutrage and 
ruffianism than has been done in the past. 

With the bitterness that exists between the 
countries, it is inevitable that strong and coarse 
language and exaggeration should be used by 
some of the men chosen by Ireland to represent 
her in Parliament. There is little use in lament- 
ing this fact. There it is—an undoubted weak 
ness in the [rish Parlinmentary party and an 
impediment to the reforms which it advocates. 
We must, however, acknowledge that a nation 
cau better endure being hated and disiiked than 
neglected and despised; and until within the past 
twelve years Ireland, represented by none but 
quiet, college-educated, club gentlemen, if not 
despised, was at least neglected, unless in a pa 
tronizing way. It is so easy for gentlemen with 
all the money and troops at their backs to be 
dignified, and so difficult for men who have little 
but their tongues to depend on, 

There is, nevertheless, something sickening to 
an Irishman in the exaggeration, if not delibe 
rate misrepresentation, at times indulged in by 
Irish members and patriots. We blush for our 
friends as we should not blush for our opponents. 
I wish that Mr. Healy and others could realize 
the deep humiliation and shame they often cause 
to men who have learned to respect and love 
them in many relations. The heads of a few 
emigrated families lately fell victims to sun- 
stroke in the United States, and the destitute 
members bad to be sent back toIreland. Where 
upon Mr. O’Brien (M. P. for Mallow) asks the 
Chief Secretary: ‘‘ I would like to know whether 
an indictment for manslaugbter would not he 
against the Emigration Committee for having 
lured them away from their homes?” It was 
highly proper that Mr. Healy should bring for- 
ward the case of Mr. George Bolton. It is not 
right that the Irish people should be taxed, with- 
out their consent, to support such an ofticial; but 
Mr. Healy scarcely showed good taste in asking 
whether he ‘* was not the most blackguard and 
profligate ruftian in the service of the Crown.” 
(It would, to be sure, have been awkward for the 
character of the [rish service if Mr. Trevelyan 
had denied Mr. Healy’s accusation.) 


Crimes 


[his case 


of Mr. Bolton is, however, a shameful and typi- 
cal case. If Ireland is to be ruled autocratically, 
at least it behooves the Government to look rigid- 
If im- 
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poverishea and swindled people infringe the 
law while trying to keep their families toge 


ther and hunger from the door, at least a 


high moral standard ought to be re 
quired in those appoinced to prosecute and 
judge them. It is one of the inevitable cankers 


in asystem of arbitrary government, however 
well intentioned, that it must asa rule implicitly 


trust its Instruments as against the people, no 
matter what the circumstances may be. And 
so it has come to pass here that a man of the 


most umblemished character, like Mr. George 
Fottrell, has been impelled to resign a responsible 
office in the Land Court, for which he was spe- 
cially fitted, simply because he made the slip of 
acknowledging in a Government pamphlet that 
the Land Act was partly the outcome of the 
Land League agitation; and a man like Mr. 
Bolton is retained in oftice after the 
shameful disclosures regarding his honesty and 
morals before the Probate and Divorce Court in 
London last February. 


George 


I have turned up the 
/imes, and confirmed my impression that while 
Mr. Healy used exaggerated Janguage, the Gov 
ernment makes a fatal mistake in retaining Mr. 
Crown-Prosecutorship. I 
American citizens will never have to endure the 


Bolten in his hope 
humihation of submitting to an official whom 
they have reason to condemn and despise, and 
who is retained in his post against their wisbes. 

Commenting upon the attitude of both par 
ties in the debate, the Pall Mall Gazette, Mr. 
Morley’s paper, “What would it not be 
better for an Englishman to bear than to med- 


SaVS: 


dle with the government of Lrishmen, whether 
landlords or Nationalists ? Of all tasks our vast 
Empire imposes, none can be so thankless as 
that. 
there is not a terrific agitation, the Legislature 


The round of wrong is interminable. If 


will not attend to [rish grievances.” The treat 
ment of Irish debates by the general British 
public is illustrative of the situation. We are 


governed not by the majority of Irish, but by 
the majority of British members, who are influ 
Irish, but by British publie opi- 
During a debate such as the important 
a handful of British 
The majority do not 


enced not by 
nion, 
one I have named, all but 
members leave the House. 
want to be bothered by Irish any more than by 
rhey are safe to be called in to 
vote by direction of their whips, of to make a 


Indian details, 


House any moment by electric bells and special 


messengers; and the British newspapers give 
only meagre reports of the proceedings. The 


debate filled nine columns of the Freeman's Jour- 
nal (reducing the actual amount to compare with 
the closer-printed British papers). It is true the 
Times (a three-penny paper) gave it five and a 
quarter columns; but the Standard, Daily News, 
and Telegraph, the great penny orgaus of Bri- 
tish Conservatism, Liberalism, and the middle 
classes, devoted to it only two and a quarter, 
ne and three quarters, and one and a quarter 
Some may attribute this 
brevity to the supposed loquacity and unrelia 
bility of but similar 
curred in the old “respectable ” times 


columns respectively. 


our members; cases oc- 
Let me conclude by enumerating a few topics 
Ireland and the 
Government have been of a more pleasing cha 
Some of them I may revert to upon fu 
Please the House of Lords, 
there is every likelibood the Irish Registration 
Bill will pass this session. It will remedy in 
justices and anomalies under which Irish voters 
have it will considerably 
strengthen the popular vote. (2. 
ment is showing itself reasonable in the matter 
of migration, of which I wrote last week. £50, 
000 are likely to be devoted to an experiment in 
that direction. The sum granted to indivi 


emigrants is to be increased. It will be interest- 


in which the relations bet ween 


racter, 


ture occasions. l. 


been laboring, and 


The Govern 


tual 


The Nation. 


ing to watch this migration experiment, and we 
must earnestly desire that it may be worked in 
such a manner as to prove that failure—if fail 
ure should unhappily ensue—will be due not to 
Governmental red tape or prejudice, but to the 
inberent difficulties of the problem. Mr. Glad 
stone's wisest course would be to throw the whole 
responsibility of the experiment upon those who 
have advocated migration 3 desire is 
being shown to make the introduction of tram 
ways in the West a success and a real benetit 


Every 


to the people. (4.) The Agricultural Laborers’ 
Bill is likely to pass. (5 
consented to place a portion of the Ashburnham 
Irish Manuscripts, lately purchased by Imperial 
funds, in the Library of the Royal Lrish Academy 


The Government have 


(6.) The Irish clauses of the Bankruptey Bill 
bave, in deference to the opposition of Lrish 
members, been abandoned. (7.) The contract 


about to be concluded some months ago with the 
London Northwestern Company for the convey 
ance of the mails between Dublin and London 
was cancelled in the face of 
vanced against it by 
were called fcr 


the arguments ad 
the Irish publi New 
Phe Dublin 


Compary has secured the sea contract, and their 


tenders City of 


fine vessels, so well known to voyagers between 
England and Ireland for the past twenty years, 
are to be rendered still more powerful and com 
plete. (8.) The Government have had to with 
draw an opposed Irish Constabulary Bill 

Dublin National opinion is considerably exer 
cised against the Wicklow Railway for refusing 


to carry out an agreement relative to a‘ Mon 
ster excursion to Avondale, the seat of Lreland’s 
patriot, Charles Stewart Parnell, M. P Cas 


Class and political 


tle influence and all sorts of 
motives are alleged. Ihave taken some trouble 
to inquire into the matter, and am convinced ot 
the absurdity of 


pany, while it might have been more 


these allegations The con 
ex} lana 
tory and polite in its cancelling of an agrees 


ment, was, | believe, solely influenced by a ce 


sire to avoid accident—the excursion h: 
swollen to dimensions bevond the 
rolling-stock for extra Sunday trattic at this 
time of the vear. It gave a week's notice of its 
decision, and offered to 
f the ex 
imbroglio is not without its ludicrous s'de: last 


pay 


the expenses the 
managers « ursion haa incurred. The 
Sunday, the day appointed, was miserably wet 
and unpleasant, and a vote of 
than abuse, is due to the compar 
saved the intending pleas 





able excursion. D. B 


THE FRENCH IN INDIA. 


It is very difficult to find 








for a colonial empire has sudden! y n hold of 
the Republican rulers of France ig f 
the expedition to Tunis can be traced & nver 
sations between the Gern Chancel and cer 
tain French ambassadors t is obviousiv the 


interest of Germany that France should spend 
her activity in many ways and undertake 
difficult tasks ; what is more surprising is the 


readiness with which the 





Madagascar, in Senegamhi 





been adopted by the party now in power 

additional interest 
to the history of French colonization. The his 
tory of 
rably told by an American writer 


great schemes have given an 


ur Canadian colomes has been admi 
l have now 





before me a curious wor n Dupleix, from his 
inedited correspondence. It is entitled ‘ An Es 
say of a French Empire in India in the Eigh 


The rr. M ibulle Ha- 





teenth Century.’ * auth 


* Tn Fesat d'empire francais dans I'Inde au dirhui 
fiéme séeke: Duplex, d’aprs sa correspondance inédite, 
Paris: Flon; New York: F. W. Christern 


in the last century, and that France bas a 





forgotten the extraordinary figures of Bussy 
and Dupleix Little do people Know AVS 
he, ‘‘ that, in order to arrive at the d at 
of India, Dupleix invented and put in appheat 
a Vast and safe political system w h the Eng 
lish have servilely pied, and = by eans 
which thev have subjugated the ag rat 
of Buddhist and Muss i ‘ “ 
between the Himalavas and Cay ( 
The documents on Dupleix are the vat 
memoirs” published f and aga 
collection f tters al pap Na 
tional Library bv M. \ i 
cherry, relating t t I tw 
Bourdonnais a i } X ‘ a Is ‘ 
of the cor just c iM “ ‘ 
nephew of Dupleix, and presers t 
f the Arsena aril the < 
of Duplex, presers archives 
fecture gv SAbLi les ‘ t } 
bad been forg ‘ 
sent time 
Dupleix was born the ‘ 
the Fre h Haina at La ‘ 
ress of tl valley xa i ‘ 
Was a f t aha Ava ‘ 
who sent l ‘ ‘ 
East Indian ¢ | \ \ \ \ 
well received by t 1 l 
Lenoir, w a 
pie x rt ey 1 ( 
les guerres Hle saw \ a al sv 
fthe Fr hh 4 inv Was w ( 
mportes x . " 
rte lt in ‘ i 
im Silvey X t . 
‘ j t ad ft ‘ xg " ‘ 
trade l Was a ‘ ( \ 
(ha te wa i t “ 
the svste i i i 
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r f 1 ) Y Was e } at 
} S t i t a \ The Lf \ T 
was a sort of Vice ‘ ! 1 anded the 
tarv f os it al ens pat na 
i t x knew that ev vt x in India 
pended up thes ess f the Great Mog 
W i |r a be split eces, and fa 
the hands : 3 abols “ 1 it fa 
1 t rule of the warlike Mahrattas He 
{ that a Europear r would succeed 
i he hoped that France would make the 
tempt. H early lerstoed that a superior 
race wi i eas tn e dominant Indias 
“ i tx g to those wt ad most prestige ir 
the eves of the feeble races of the peninsula 
A le} jed, therefore the result of a war 
between England and France vl h he judged 
evitable, and at the same time on. the position 


would assume 
toward the Indian populations. He did 


appear as a merchar 


which the French Governors 





, Speaking in the 





it f mercheé 
ficer of the Great Mogul, 
the title of 


Governors of Pondicherry 


he presented himself as an 
taking advantage of 
nabob which had been given to the 
He surrounded him 
self with Eastern pomp: be tried in every way 
to strike the m of the East Indians 
Phe .ndian armies gave him no 
that 
fore a 
by good officers 


imaginatl 
alarm ; he was 
sure these multitudes would not stand be 
small French army, well drilled and led 
The duel with England was 
England once defeated, 
the foundation of an immense French empire 


became only a question of time. Unfortunately 


his great preoccupation. 
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for 


Dupleix, the Company had no sympatby 
with his vast plans: it cared for nothing but 
money, and did not understand that the success 
of Dupleix’s policy would procure for its share- 
holders unlimited sources of wealth. La Bour 
donnais, a Breton and an excellent sailor, was 
Governor of the fle de France when the war 
broke out between France and England ; he bad 
to send a squadron to India, in order to relieve 
Pondicherry. 
but he succeeded ; 


His difficulties were numbezless, 
and notwithstanding Pey- 
ton’s fleet, he succeeded in bringing his rein 
forcements to Pondicherry, where Dupleix re- 
him with open arms. Unfortunately, 
Dupleix and La Bourdonnais could not live long 
in La Bourdonnais was jealous, un- 
controllable, violent. Dupleix wanted to con 
centrate all the French efforts on Madras and 
the neighboring fort of St.-David. La Bourdon 
nais took Madras, but consented to accept a 
ransom for the place. He resisted the orders of 
Dupleix, and by the terms of a treaty engaged 
himself to replace Madras in the hands of the 
English for a sum of 1,100,000 pagodas. Dupleix 
considered this conduct an act of bigh treason. 
La Bourdonnais left with his fleet, and Dupleix 
remained alone, almost defenceless, and with 
the most terrible responsibilities, He had no 
longer any fleet ; the English squadron was in- 
tact ; Madras and Pondicherry were in danger ; 
all the agents of the Company longed for peace. 
Dupleix remained calm. He saved Pondicherry ; 
he inflicted a defeat on the army of the nabob. 
The Hindoos began to look on him as a demi- 
god. He learned that peace had been concluded, 
and that the treaty of Aix la Chapelle had defi 
nitively given Madras back to England. He 
had, nevertheless, firmly established bis hold on 
the Indian’ soil and on the Indian mind. 
Delivered from the fear of a continual struggle 
wi,h England, Dupleix began to prepare to in 
tervene in the affairs of India. His plans were 
very simple: he meant to rule India by means 
of a He kepta little army of 
2,000 Europeans and 4,000 sepoys, and had good 
He seized the first opportunity which 
was presented to him, and took the part of Mir- 
zapha Jung against a rival. Nazir Jung invaded 
the Carnatic with an immense army. He had 
eight hundred European soldiers, commanded 
by a Major Lawrence ; and though France and 
England were at peace, English and French 
were on the point of fighting, since Dupleix de 
clared himself against Nazir Jung. ‘It is sin- 
gular,’ wrote Dupleix, ‘‘that these people (the 
English) should prefer to the alliance of a great 
monarch the alliance of a wicked negro. But 
how can they resist the offer of 100,000 rupees ? 
Lawrence has shut his eyes to the interest of his 
country as well as to the breaking by unautho- 
rized subjects of the most solemn alliances. .. . 
And so twosubjects who in Europe would hardly 
be lieutenants have the audacity to declare war 
on the King of France. The thing is laughable.” 
Dupleix, understanding that the English would 
bring Nazir Jung before Pondicherry, threw all 
his available force before this place. He knew 
his own allies, and feared that they would easily 
He himself began to 
In the midst of the 
negotiation some French officers rebelled against 
their chief, d’Auteuil ; his allies were surprised, 
and one of them, Mirzapha Jung, surrendered 
bimself into the hands of Nazir Jung. D’Au- 
teuil had to fall back on the walls of Pondi 
cherry. Dupleix gained time by writing letters 
to Nazir Jung, made him presents of brandy, 
aud one night sent a little column into the Hin- 
doo camp, which struck terror into the whole 
army. The forces of Nazir Jung fled in all direc- 
tions ; he himself ran away on horseback, and 
bis English soldiers retreated to Fort St.-David. 


ceived 


harmony. 


native Prince. 


artillery. 


make a separate peace. 
negotiate with Nazir Jung. 
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One night had changed the whole situation. 
The campaign of Nazir Jung, begun with so 
much noise, and ending in a disastrous flight, is 
typical of the operations conducted by the Indian 
princes. Dupleix knew how to use victory : he 
completed the conquest of the Carnatic ; Nazir 
Jung was killed in battle on his elephant, Mirza 
pha Jung was delivered. On the battle-field he 
came down from his elepbant and offered bis 
thanks to the lieutenant of Dupleix. 
Mirzapha was proclaimed ruler of the Deccan, 
and crowned in Pondicherry with great pomp. 
Dupleix had now found his instrument : he had 
placed his vassal on the throne of Golconda ; 
France was giving the investiture to the heir of 
Nizam al Mulk. Mirzapha asked Dupleix to 
lend him an army for the conquest of the whole 
Deccan, and was killed in one of the battles 
which he had to fight against some rebel] nabobs. 
Bussy proclaimed a new subadar, and his choice 
was confirmed by Dupleix. Bussy was a good 
soldier ; he was also a good diplomat. He made 
himself a sort of incarnation of Dupleix, and 
position 


3ussy, 


helped to maintain him in the high 
Dupleix was nabob of the 
Carnatic ; the immense Deccan obeyed bim. 

The English had lost their prestige in the eyes 
of the native rulers. Mehemet Ali was not van- 
quished ; he still held Tricbinopoly. Dupleix 
despised him, but his fortunes were lost on this 
little place. The history of the siege of Trichi- 
nopoly is well known; the fate of millions of 
men was decided in this contest of a handful of 
The names of Clive, of Lawrence, of Law 
are the familiar names of this drama. The 
French arms suffered a total disaster. The ca- 
pitulation of Law left Dupleix without a single 
soldier; his ally Chunda-Sahib had been assassin- 
ated; the French victories had been an idle 
dream, and all was lost ina day. Dupleix did 
not despair ; he he- 
tween the native princes and the English ; he 
counted upon the help of the Company ; he re- 
fused to treat after a defeat. He sent d’Auteuil 
to France to open the eyes of the French Gov- 
ernment to the situation of Indian affairs. ‘“ It 
is necessary that the Ministry should act, that 
the King should give orders, that he sbould take 
care of his glory, of which the Directors do not 
seem to think. You are not ignorant 
that the English are sending forces to India.” 
He asks for men, for ships. Mme. Dupleix, his 
wife, gives to d’Auteuil magnificent presents 
for Mme. de Pompadour ; she says, in a letter to 
her nephew, who was to give the presents, that 
he must keep them if the Marchioness is no 
longer in favor. Who thought in France of 
Trichinopoly ? Who had ever heard such a bar- 
barous name? Who cared for nabobs and su 
badars! The Directors of the Company never 
spoke of anything but peace, neutrality, non-in- 
tervention ; they were merchants. The two 
Companies, the French and the English, had a 
negotiation over the head of Dupleix. The 
English asked for the recall of this troublesome 
Governor of Pondicherry, who undertook to 
ruin all their schemes and to place India under 
a French protectorate. Dupleix was sacrificed ; 
a successor was named for him, Godheu, who 
came to India and sent Dupleix home. Godheu 
Dupleix, who 


where he now stood. 


men, 


counted on dissensions 


represented peace at any price. 
could have made millions in India, who had all 
the treasures of Golconda at his feet, spent the 
last years of his life in vain struggles against the 
Company. He left India with a small sum 
which he had to borrow from his successor. He 
died poor, and, what is worse, he died misunder- 
stood, with the feeling that bis country had 
never even known what he had wished to do for 
her. His sacrifice had been vain. Even now 
his name is not one of the popular names of 
France ; the great triumph of England in India 
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has acted like the sun, which makes all other 
lights look pale. 


Correspondence. 


BUSINESS AND WAGES. 
To THE EpITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I have read your comments upon the 
varying features of the telegraphers’ strike, and 
have remarked the accuracy of your statements 
of the common sense of the situation as customa- 
rily viewed by the mind of the established class, 
given to what is practical rather than reforma- 
tory. This of the futility of effort 
against what seems inevitable awakes a feeling 
of gratification. It is agreeable to see men who 
live by wages adapt themselves to the facts of 
business, instead of risking their livelihood by 
rising against the stubborn realities. If wages 
are inadequate, and yet are adjusted by the law 
of supply and demand, it looks indeed properly 
assertive of a freeman’s right to happiness for 
the employee to ‘‘ask for more”; but, upon re- 
fusal and the evident absence of a prospect of 
success in an attempt to strike for a rise, it looks 
self-contained quietly to submit. As we pass 
and see the operator at the battery, we may 
think : ‘‘ Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
herit the earth.” 

And who has not experienced the feeling of 
admiration for the capitalist in his power dic- 
tating terms to the unestablished class with the 
ready common sense that takes advantage of 
abundant supply toa small demand? It is one 
of the successful elements in fiction that such 
power is portrayed in a way to ensnare our dis- 
position to put ourselves in the place of him who 
exercises the power. 


voicing 


We are inclined also to 
remember—with a sense of the enslaved condi- 
tion of the drifting masses, and yet with a half- 
conscious recognition of their impecunious state 
that makes us jeer at the Pickwickian advice— 
the famous admonition of Horace Greeley to the 
“young man.” The capitalist is powerful, and 
yet he cannot enslave ; but with bis power he 
excites an Americanized form of the old Roman 
admiration that once moved in the spectators 
when looking pn a triumph. The power is due 
to an achievement in the world of business, The 
man is a conqueror home with his trophies from 
subjugated domains. We do more than consent 
to the laws that hedge him from the pretension 
of communism. 

And it is right we should do more. The man 
who achieves fortune and invests capital in rail- 
roads and iu telegraph lines helps others while 
belping himself. There is something admirable 
in the uncomplaining silence of these men before 
the people's lack of appreciation for the public 
accommodations furnished, usually at an endur- 
able rate and with consideration for safety and 
despatch. The rule of doing to others as you 
would that they should do to you, which mingles 
with the rule of business that requires pay for 
services rendered, is wondered at, like ‘* Pan in 
Wall Street "—not often admired, if at all noted, 
by the public that steps into a movable drawing- 
room at one town and presently gets out at an- 
other. Generally the thought is: ‘‘ These men 
are making money out of us.” And he who 
would in Boston communicate with his wife in 
Denver runs into the telegraph office, throws 
off his message with due care to keep the words 
down, pays the bill, and goes out again as hard 
toward the monopolist as the monopolist is to 
him. Everybody save the wage-receiver ap- 
pears to be led by circumstances out of all sym- 
pathetic dispositions into that common sense of 
custom which you have been voicing in your 
comments upon this telegraphers’ strike, 
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And yet nature, hike Pan, creeps in amidst the 
stony places and the preoccupied bustling throng 
—creeps in from among the strikers and stands 
wondering, and wondered at, amidst the mag- 
nates of business—to say that the law of supply 
and demand is not the law of justice ; that an 
agreement, forced by stress on one side and power 
on the other, is not a covenant of humanity ; 
that money need not be mammon ; that the em 
ployer is bound by a higher law than that of 
business to be concerned for his employee as for 
himself ; that, though money will always be 
rigbtly distributed in disproportionate measure, 
yet the hired helper should be enabled to lay up 
money without discomfort, and to find ease and 
enjoyment in a world as bright as this one is ; 
that the common sense which is of business has 


lost in soul because it comes from a heart that 
says: “I have made my way: let others make 
theirs.” 


This last is an argument to which a capitalist 
might be led to resort through thinking that it 
involved a feeling of real benevolence, in that it 
implies that stimulus 
reliance. 


must be given to self 
How must appear the wage-earners 
to these stirring men?‘ The man who has done 
great things is like that character of whom 
Charles Reade tells in one of his short stories : 
‘* These qualities [fortitude and sagacity] he pos- 
sessed, so he thought nothing of them.” This 
being so, they naturally think everybody else 
could do what they do, provided everybody else 
was not so lazy. But the difference between 
them and the rest is that they have a faculty 
which the rest have not. And I think that the 
way to a reform in wages, such as will remove 
all probability of strikes, is to convince the 
capitalists of this fact ; for at present they are 
not unnatural, and are only mistakenly disposed 
to be disdainful of men who do not bestir them- 
selves to go and do likewise. Ws Wes Es 
T'yNGsboro’, Mass., August 28, 1883. 


GREEK AT HARVARD. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION : 


Sir: The controversy over the oration of Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams, jr., before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society seems to have been the outcome 
to a great extent of a mistaken idea as to the 
speaker’s real meaning. That Mr. Adams in 
tended to advocate the entire rejection of classi 
cal studies, and the substitution in their place of 
so-called ‘‘ practical” studies, seems to me to be 
far from the truth ; and yet this is taken as the 
basis of most of the arguments against bis ora- 
tion. It is a still greater mistake to assert, as 
the Nation does in its issue of August 16, that 
Mr. Adams’s grievance lies in the fact that he 
himself was unable successfully to acquire a 
knowledge of Greek. The solution of the ques 
tion lies in a consideration of the quality of in 
struction given at Harvard, and a comparison 
between the methods of Mr. Adams's time and 
those of the present day. 

The studies of the last three years at Harvard 
are elective, and the student is then supposed to 
select such courses as will be for his advantage 
in after-life ; and I believe that in a majority of 
cases this consideration is not overlooked. Greek 
stands near the head of the list in the percentage 
of students who elect it, and this is due, to a 
large extent, to the fact tbat the admirable 
organization and ability of the Greek depart 
ment enable the student to acquire. not a smat- 
tering of the language, but a firm foothold, 
which will be to him a source of pleasure and 
profit. But before the elective system came into 
use, the study of Greek was compulsory upon 
all students, and the professors, being assured of 
full classes, took no pains to make their instruc- 
tion thorough or even interesting. The effects 
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of this method may be seen even now in the re 
quired work of the English department. Khe 
toric, theme and forensic writing are the bug 
bears of all students, and the main object 
writing of a theme or forensic is to fill out the 
required amount in the shortest space of tim: 
In direct contrast with this required work are 
the theses which candidates for honors are al 
lowed to substitute for forensics. All of these 
show, by the interested and thorough research 
of the writer, that are not perfunctory 
tasks, but entertaining and valuable work. It 
is true not only of Greek, but of every branch of 
study, that the methods of instruction have more 
to do with the student's 
thing. 


in the 


they 


success than any other 
I do not claim for the business man any 
practical benefit from the study of classics, but 
I do claim that such methods of instruction as 
are in use in the Greek department at Harvard 
will give bim as much, if not more, mental 
cipline than can be obtained from any other 
branch, while for the professional man a direct 
practical advantage is gained 


It is an open question as to whether a man 


dis 


ought to pursue at college a course which will 
have a direct bearing upon his pursuit in life 
Be this as it may, the study of 
Latin which 
chooses a profession cannot afford to lose 
tor Humphreys, of Boston, a teacher of long ex 
perience, has hit of this 
Latin and Greek form the basis of our 


I believe 


‘ 1 
(yreekK 


and has a value 


upon a true estimate 
value. 
scientific nomenclature, and it must be admitted 
that a knowledge of them is a very great assist 
Without this know 
ledge the acquisition of terms becomes an effort 


ance to professional study. 





of memory, and is at best a dull task. Further, 
the names convey no meaning to the student, 


whereas if he were acquainted with their on 
and derivation, it would require no effort to a 
quire and retain them. 


which should not 


This is a considerat 
be overlooked, and it cannot 
be denied that it is of practical value, and of 1 
small value, too. 

This advantage is one to be 
vanced which th 


and to a less degree 


gained by tl ud 
methods Greek ley irtinent 
the Latin department, at 
Harvard now give—not a foreed smattering, as 
was formerly the case, but a thorough and s 
foundation. This 
who aims at a profession es 
but I believe there are 
a careful and critical study of the d 


much, as I have said, nobody 
an afford to: 


mily tw 


classical languages is a benefit. 

intend to become 
second, those who have the time and inclinat 
to devote 
Adams denies that the 


those who 


themselves to literary work Mr 


classical literatures have 


the beauties attributed to them : but I st le 
lieve it is his imperfect knowledge of the subject 
which leads him to this assertion. The literat 


of tbe present day is largely imitative, and, if 


we trace it back to its originals, we t 
mainspring in the Greek 
A ReEcENT GRA AT 


THE DOMAIN OF LEGITIMATE CRITICISM 


To THE Epitor oF THE NaTION 

Sik: Four journals have d the Book N s 
the bonor of noticing the criticismsof McMaster's 
‘History ’ published therein. Among these may 


be mentioned the communication signed “J.” in 


the Nafion. Concerning the disfranchisement 
of the Cincinnati, this writer says W hile 
McMaster gives in the text bis own opinion, that 


the Cincinnati were disfranchised, he gives in 
the note his authority in full, from which any 
nat the 
proposed when the writing took place. 
Here, also, there is n 


lisfranchisement 


reader may see ft 


only 


Was 


danger of any mistake 


the reader's part. and that is t onan? 
point.” From all this | beg leave to differ M 
Master says ip. 17 ‘Rhode Island disfran 


such of her cit 





chised rens as were members of 
the Order.” In a f t-note he gives as bis au 
thority a quotation from a newspaper | 
lished in Philadelphia, as follows We hear 
that the Stete of Rhode Island ts deter { t 
lisfranchise any and every person who 
member of the Order of the ¢ nat ana 
render them incapable f } ADV post of 
honor and trust the Governn Here a 
two distinct and different state ts t 
McMaster savs that a certain tl Wa 
ind second, his authority SAVS t tha 
a certain tl Ng Be 1 it s at i 
to make ai positive histor statement, as M 
Master has done such evid eas st is 
How is anv on tan expert to know whic 
either, ts rect The trutl st 
ment is correct Rhode Island nev 
Ths i t lo 7 vs t { ss 
Both the statement in t! narratiy aad t 
authority as well, a fa It is te . 
writer has relied upon just su stuff as this thas 
1 distrust t i 
The se . af « a ¢ - ‘ 
maintained, far ser < \ his 
harve isthata ta " . stated 
and ad rsed uy is t iN t { 
the belef that if is a 1 shed {9 vind 
very det atory ft Rhode Island. whe 
such facts existed } \ uN 
annot see how this ary i j t 
show |} Page ) MceMast IVs \ 
members { tt (reneral Ass t { We 
nf f of tt I Vos It ‘ 
that a new f vet st Ix ised, and ft t 
the W n st s ? \ } 
it t wi t { t tos Was 
give was a t \ amd ft 
Every \ this on sw 
sole anne . to suy t 
paper hank \ f pens 8 
‘ those w 7 +) 
3) iptains we ? 
tof t} ports f+ State t ¢ bad ta 
itt Lawy wer! } 
w ™ -~ Ww ‘ t T f 
He ibers of the xt Legisiat we t 
¢ take ) seats till they ha their 
. ths are] that paper was as g i 
as gold. In this f tl went before the 
people Mr. Me Masts ves as his authority 
for all this tw wspapers, the New \ k 
tand tl States C) N 
I mainta that te this } nt McMaster has i 
pressed upon the i of his reader the idea 
that all these t gs were a mplished facts 
whereas thev were suchthings: thev were all 
Vv propos ss itted to the people N 
such law was eve ade I hipmaster nor 
awvers, nor members, nor anvbody else, ever 
took tl atl were ever asked to. It was 
simply a monstrous proposition. McMaster then 
proceeds to inform us that ‘it seemed likely that 
a number of 1 I hants and prosperous 


tradesmen would pack up their goods, desert 


their homes, and remove to a neighboring State.” 
Just as if s men, al the mere proposal of a 
bad law, would take such serious steps, Nothing 


kind t 
heated newspaper talk 


whatever of the k place : 1t was simply 
We are then informed 
held, and that three 


support it 


that town meetings were 


towns instructed their delegates to 


the law —which, however, had never been 
enacted into a law). He does not inform us 


that twenty seven towns instructed their dele- 
gates to vote against it ; he gives the names of 
the towns which supported the proposition, but 
He further 
Forcing Act wag 


not those which were opposed to it. 


says: “In November the 





2O8 


vn out by overwhelming majority.” 

I maintain that the the 
mind is, all through, that this proposed 
was a real law ; that for a time the people 
labored under it; and that, at a subsequent meet 
of the Legislature, it was repealed : all of 
of the history of 


thr an 


Now impression upon 
reader’: 


iaAw 


ing 
which is untrue, and 
Rhode Island. 

Nor is it a part of the history of the pe ople of 
Rhode Island which McMaster assumes to have 
written, because these people lived in thirty 
towns. When asked if they wanted these mon- 
strous propositions enacted into a law, only three 
The people 

McMaster 


no part 


towns out of the thirty said yes. 
were against it almost unanimously. 
does not so inform us. 

Phat I have contined these 
distinct points, is not because I have exhausted 
the field, If the defence of my State or myself 
requires it, the whole book will be examined, 


inquiries to two 


but these two specimens are characteristic of the 
work 

i maintain, what I before said, that, so far as 
this State is concerned, this * History’ is indeed 
valueless, for only an expert would be able to 
detect the true from the But, if such 
things are true with regard to Rhode Island, 
why may they not be just as true with regard to 


false. 


other States ¢ 
A word more, and I have done. ‘J. 
temptuously calls these things microscopical and 


con 


of no consequence, and says that in spite of 
them this bistory is the best, covering the pe- 
riod, ever written. To say that this work is the 
best ever written, may be a very polite way of 
saying a very severe thing concerning those his 
To 


understand the force of such a phrase, one must 


tories of its class which have preceded it. 


possess an accurate knowledge of those w hich 
preceded it. What has preceded it ¢ 

in a certain sense, everything is microscopical 

any single thing is of minor consequence; but, 
in my humble judgment, these things come 
within the domain of legitimate criticism, They 
misrepresent the history of a people, and are 
therefore unhistoric. They betray a straining 
for effect, an ineffectual of the 
true sources of history, and a disregard of their 


investigation 
such as, if as true with regard to 
of Rhode Island, will seriously 
does not its 

EpITtoR OF BooK NOTES. 


proper use, 
other States as 
impair, if it destroy, value as 
history 


PROVIDENCE, August 31. 


Notes 


Osaoop & Co.'s fall list of announce- 
the ‘ Life of Nathaniel Haw- 
his son, Julian Hawthorne, in two 


James R 
ments mcludes 
thorne,” by 
volumes; ‘Jobn Greenleaf Whittier,’ a biogra- 
* Eugéne Fro- 
mentin, Painter and Writer, translated from 
the Freneh of Louis Gorse by Mrs. Mary G- 
Robbins; rge Ehot; a Critical Study of her 
Life, Writings, and by George 
Willis Cooke; ‘ Spiritual and the 
Necessary Implication of Nature in it,’ by the 


Schopenhauer’s ‘ The World 


phy, by Francis H Underwood 


* Ge 
Philosophy, 
Creation, 


late Henry James: 


as Will and Idea,’ translated by R. B. Haldane 
and Jobn Kemp; ‘ The Ideas of the Apostle 
Paul, by the Rev. James Freeman Clarke; 


* Myths of th 
and Symbols of tu 
Ellen Russell 
essays on educational topics, by President Hins- 
dale of Hiram College; * The Course of Empire; 
beiug Outlines of the Chief Political Changes in 
the History of tne World,’ by Cuarles Gardner 
Wheeler; ‘The People and Politics; or, The 


Indians; or, Legends, Traditions, 
\borigines of America,’ by 


Emerson; ‘Schools and Studies,’ 


Structure of States avd the Sigiificance and 
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Relation of Political Forms,’ by G W. Hosmer, It was prepared by Prof. Isaac H. Hall, of 


M.D.; Palfrey’s ‘Compendious History of New 
England.’ in four volumes, with a new and 
complete index; ‘ Woods and Lakes of Maine; 
or, A Trip from Moosehead Lake to New Bruns- 
wick in a Birch-bark Canoe,’ by Lucius L. Hub- 
bard; ‘A Year of Sunshine,’ cheerful extracts 
for every day, selected by Kate P. Sanborn; 
‘Nights with Uncle Remus,’ by Joel Chandler 
Harris; ‘A Little Girl among the Old Masters,’ 
with introduction and comment by W. D. 
Howells; ‘ Red-letter Days Abroad,’ by Jobn 
L. Stoddard; ‘ Abelard and Heloise,’ by Mrs. 
Abby Sage Richardson; and ‘ The Recollections 
of a Drummer Boy,’ by the Rev. Harry M. 
Keifer. Also, the following novels: ‘ Dolly,’ by 
Frances Hodgson Burnett; ‘Guenn: a Wave on 
the Breton Shore,’ by Miss Blanche W. Howard: 
‘Fortune’s Fool,’ by Julian Hawthorne; ‘A 
Woman’s Reason, by W. D. Howells; ‘A 
Woman of Honor,’ by H. C. Bunner: and ‘ The 
Storied Sea,’ tales and essays by Mrs. Susan E. 
Wallace, wife of our Minister to Turkey. Finally, 
‘Songs of Fair Weather,’ by Maurice Thomp- 
son; and a new illustrated edition of Tennyson's 
‘Princess,’ uniform with the * Lady of the Lake,’ 
published last year. 

The first two volumes in Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.’s new edition of Emerson’s works will be the 
old ‘ Miscellanies,’ under the title of ‘ Nature, Ad- 
dresses, and Lectures,’ and the first series of 
‘ Essays.’ The former will contain a steel por- 
trait by Schoff. The American Commonwealth 
series, edited by Mr. Horace E. Scudder, will 
begin with Jobn Esten Cooke’s ‘ Virgiuia,’ and 
be followed by ‘ Maryland,’ by William Hand 
Browne; ‘ Pennsylvania,’ by Wayne McVeagh; 
‘Kentucky,’ by Prof. N. S. Shaler; ‘ South 
Carolina,’ by Wm. H. Trescot; and ‘ Oregon,’ by 
the Rev. Wm. Barrows. Other announcements 
by this house are ‘The Diplomatic History of 
the War for the Union,’ by the late William H. 
Seward, edited by George E. Baker, and the 
‘Complete Works of William H. Seward,’ with 
portraits and memoir, by the same editor; ‘ The 
Voyage of the Jeannette,’ edited by Mrs. Enmma 
De Long; ‘ The History of Prussia to the Acces- 
sion of Frederic the Great,’ by Prof. Herbert 
Tuttle, of Cornell University; *‘ The Works of 
Virgil,’ translated into English verse, with notes 
and comparative readings, by Jobn Augustine 
Wilstock; Carl Ploetz’s ‘ Epitome of Ancient, 
Mediwvel, and Modern History,’ translated by 
Wm. H. Tillinghast, of the Harvard University 
Library: ‘ A Handbook of English Authors,’ by 
Oscar Fay Adams; ‘A Roundabout Journey,’ 
by Chas. Dudley Warner; a Riverside edition of 
Shakspere, edited by Richard Grant White; 
‘The Works of Jonathan Swift,’ in nineteen 
volumes, with notes and a life by Sir Walter 
Scott; ‘ The Bay of Seven Islands, and Other 
Poems,’ by John G. Whittier; ‘He and She: a 
Poet's Portfolio,” by W. W. Story; ‘ Poems for 
Children,’ by Mrs. Celia Thaxter: * Mercedes,’ 
and Later Lyrics,’ by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; 
‘Twenty Poems from Heory W. Longfellow, 
illustrated from paintings by his son, Ernest W. 
Longfellow; Longfellow’s ‘ Michael Angelo,’ 
illustrated by numerous American artists; ‘ Art 
Anatomy,’ by Dr. Wm. Rimmer, a facsimile of 
the fifty plates, folio, which were destroyed in 
the Boston fire; ‘An Ambitious Woman,’ by 
Edgar Fawcett; ‘Mana Creative First Cause,’ 
by Rowland G, Hazard; ‘ Beyond the Gates,” by 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps: and ‘ Characteristics,’ 
by A. P. Russell. 

Harper & Bros. publish immediately * A Com- 
panion to the Greek Testament and the English 
Version,’ by Dr. Philip Schaff, of which two of 
the appendixes possess a high value: ‘‘ Appendix 
1. is the most comprehensive list of printed edi- 
tions of the Greek New Testament ever printed. 


Philadelphia, and comprises 923 editions, 251 of 
which have not been mentioned in any similar 
list that bas hitherto appeared. Appendix II. 
is altogether unique, being a collection of care- 
fully-made facsimiles (reduced in many cases) 
of tities and specimen pages from twenty epoch- 
making editions of the Greek Testament.” 

Cupples, Upbam & Co., Boston, will bring out 
during the autumn ‘ The Pilgrim Republic: an 
Historical Review of the Colony of New Ply- 
mouth,’ by John A. Goodwin; ‘ About Spain,’ by 
W. H. Downes, illustrated; a ‘ Memoir of Charles 
Lowe,’ by Martha P. Lowe; ‘ Stray Chords,’ 
poems by Julia Anagnos, a daughter of Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe; and ‘ P:itrice: her Love and 
Labor,’ by Edward F. Hayward. The same firm 
are the publishers of the elaborate and costly art 
catalogue of the New Euvgland Exposition, illus- 
trated by 19 etchings, 12 albertypes, 32 draw- 
ings, ete. 

David Bogue, 3 St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar 
Square, Lor don, has in press ‘ Henry Irving, a 

siographical Sketch,’ by Austin Brereton, with 
fifteen full-page portraits by Whistler, Barnard, 
Mrs. Allingham, etc., in the actor’s Sbaksperian 
and melodramatic characters, anda drawing by 
Fred. Barnard of Miss Ellen Terry as ‘ Portia.” 

J. B. Lippincott & Co, place upon the Ameri- 
can market the ‘ Life of Sir Wm. Rowan Hamil- 
ton,’ of which the first volume alone has ap- 
peared and bas been noticed at length in these 
columns (Nation, No, 935). 

W. R. Jenkins, 850 Sixth Avenue, has begun 
with Henry Gréville’s ‘ Dosia’ a series of ‘ Ro- 
mauvs Choisis,’ in the original French. We must 
again repeat our caution about the proof-read- 
** Greville ” on the cover, with ** Gréville ” 
on the title-page; on p. 206, are 
careless ty pograpbical errors, against which the 
price of these volumes, moderate as it is, should 
insure the purchaser, 

Dr. Sternberg’s book on ‘ Photo-micrographs 
and how to make them’ (Boston: J. R. Osgood 
& Co.) is a bandsome volume, profusely illus- 
trated by the heliotype process, which will be 
found interesting by those who have some fami- 
liarity with the use of the microscope and would 
be glad to make pictorial memoranda of the in- 
teresting objects which occasionally appear on 
their slides. The importance of this means of 
recording transient appearances, such as a par- 
ticular stage of development of a minute orga- 
nism, is very great, especially in certain branch- 
ot biological investigation, and is not yet 
fully appreciated. No camera-lucida or dia- 
grammatic drawing can be so convincing asa 
photo micrograph in cases where the latter can 
be made with a reasovable amount of distinct- 
No assertions by an enthusiastic microsco- 
in a certain 
fluid ean be so convincing as a sun picture of 
Tbe tecbnique described by Dr. 
Stervberg is good so far as the photographic part 
of the process is concerned, but amateurs will 
find but scanty information as to histological 
methods of preparation, which are so important 
in tissue studies. The plates given, with their 
descriptions, come under the head of popular, 
science, and the author’s suggested title for this 
section (wbich makes about half the book), viz., 
‘Elementary Lessons in Biology,” is a very 


ing. 


" 66 “for “am” 


es 


ness. 
pist that he has found “* germs” 


those germs, 


good one. 

A second edition of Prof. Lewis Campbell's 
‘ Thewetetus of Plato’ is one of the recent issues of 
the Clarendon Press. It is a lai ge 8vo of 356 pages, 
with a very tempting make-up. The first edi- 
tion of the book appeared in 1861, so that nearly 
a quarter of a century separates the two editions, 
In no quarter of a century since the revival of 
learning bas the study of Plato been so widely 
extended or so ardently pursued. The same re- 
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mark would perhaps apply to several other Greek 
authors, and those who would eliminate Greek 
from among our educational studies may derive 
what comfort from it they can. Professor Camp- 
beli has availed himself of all the important 
results of these studies, and has made not a few 
contributions of bis own. He has studied the 
elaborate introductions and analyses of Professor 
Jowett’s translation of Plato's entire works, and 
Mr. Grote’s stupendous work ‘ Socrates and bis 
Friends,’ with a care only exceeded by that with 
which he has studied Plato himself. Particularly 
interesting, even to those who, like ourselves, 
must dissent from a large portion of what they 
contain, are the two dissertations in which Pro 
fessor Campbell discusses the famous principle 
of Protagoras—‘* Man is the measure of all 
things; things are to me as they appear to me, 
rhey 
are fine examples of that metaphysical subtility 
for which Scottish professors are famous. It is 
greatly to be regretted and little to be excused 
that a book otherwise so excellent should not 
only lack an index of any sort, but should be 
devoid even of a table of contents. 

Volume v. of Brockhaus’s Conversations-Lexi 
kon (L. W. Schmidt) ends with part 75, and the 
next part opens with the subject of Electricity, 
to which forty-two pages are devoted. Edison 
had already been treated biograpbically at re 
spectful length, and with discrimination, for we 
read (p. 761): ** Edison’s success is to be ascribed 
rather to his tremendous capacity for work, acute 
natural perception, and extraordinary power of 
combination, which knows how to make the most 
of results obtained empirically, than to exce} 
tional genius or to knowledge that rests on a firm 
scientific foundation.” The other great articles 
are Precious Stones (Ede!stein), Lron ( Eisen) 
Railroads This last tills 
forty pages, and abounds in valuable statistics. 
Ina list, with dates and figures of killed and 
wounded, of twenty-seven memorable accidents, 
the United States occurs fourteen times. The 
Railroad Gazette's annual record of train acci 


and are to you as they appear to you.” 


and 


(Eisenbahn). nearly 


dents is availed of ; and in the plate accompany 
ing the article the American palace-car bas its 
proper place. The maps relate to Germany and 
neighboring states — industries, and 
and river systems. 

The third part of Mr. Néstor Ponce de Leon's 
praiseworthy ‘ Diccinario Tecnoldégico® (English 
Spanisb) has now appeared, carrying the work 
on from Bond to Carriage. 
in November. The need of such a work is em 
phasized by the very incompleteness of it, now 
that it has been begun: but apparently another 
year must elapse before the first volume is com- 
pleted. 

‘ Vix,’ a story reprinted from Col. George E 
Waring’s ‘ Whip and Spur,’ introduces a series 
of ‘ Waring’s Horse Stories,’ published by J. R. 
Osgood & Co. The title promises an exciting, 
bur this is really a pathetic tale. 

A ‘ History of the New York State Teachers 
Association’ has been usefully compiled by Hy- 
land C. Kirk (New York: E. L. Kellogg & Co 
It summarizes the annual conventions of this 
body, which was founded in 1545, and sketches 
at greater or less length the more prominent 
members. Portraits of not a few of these are 
interspersed with the text, and afford a 
study of professional physiognomy. 

One might hesitate how to speak of the * Tent 
ing School’ (Ringoes, N. J.: C. W. Larison), 
whether for its main purpose—* a description of 
the tours taken and the field-work done, by 
class in geography in the Academy of Scie: 
and Art” at the above-named place—or for its 
subordinate aim ** to improve the spelling of ft! 
English language as it is used in America 
Many practical hints for a novel sort of educa 


mountain 


Part 4 is promised 


The Nation. 


tional picknicking (a summer school on wheels 
and under tents), with considerable information 
New 


coast, can be bere obtained ina peculiar phs 


about central Jersey and the adjoining 
net 
garb, There is also a rather clever sehool-girl 
Add severai 


The work, if eccentri 


sketch of a sail on Barnegat Bay 
rude maps and woodcuts. 
and not what might 


be expected to emanate 


from an “ academy of science and art,” 1s ear 
nest and wholesome 

The Natural i 
Reporter, published in York, England, is pri 
marily, though not 


History Journal and School 
exclusively, a medium of 
information for the Frierds’ Sehools. In mapy 


Ways it illustrates the difference between the 


English and the Americdn branches of the den 
mination 


¢ 


not least in the department of att 


tics, where ** records“ have begun to be pub 
lished, and we read in the June number: ** The 
Kick at the Football would, no doubt, soon be 


beaten if all schools adopted it, and we hope 
they will next vear.” The Journal is a modest 
and useful worker in the vast tleld of science, 


and lends its aid to systematic observation such 
as that to the 


on Which Drs. Hoffmenn and 


in regard phenology of plants, 


Ibne are engaged 
It is illustrated, and has even achessdepartment 
August 17 to 
September 14, a full report of the proceedings of 
if the American 
Advancement of Science at 
of Professo1 


Science contains in its tive issues, 


the meeting Association for the 
Minneapolis, The 
Row land’s address before 


timeliness 


the physies section, in which he enforces th 
responsibility that rests upon scientific men of 
distinguishing between great things and little 


things in science, is wade strikingly apparent by 


the report of Section A. From this it appears 
that some elementary properties of squares, d 


duced 


with 


from the “usual” binomial theorem 


“almost obvious” simplicity, were received 
by the section with hearty applause, 

A catalogue of works on Madagascar or in the 
Malagassv tongue is attempted in tbe August 
pomber of Polyhiblion. 

The significant papers published with the eur 
American 


rent Proceedings of the Antiquarian 


Societv are ‘* Gleanings from the Sources of the 


History of the Second Parish, Worcester, Mass 





by Samuel S. Green (the historian Bancroft’s 
father was pastor of this parish, dying in INi 
at the age of eighty-four The Journey of 
Moncacht-Apé,” a Yazoo chief who preceded 
Lewis and Clark in the overland journey, by 
A. MeF. Davis: and Iron fr e oO 
Mounds,” by F. W. Putnan 

Perhaps nothing was more effectually shut out 





from tbe South by slavery than art, and the 
comparatively recent exbibition of 
Atlanta, and that 

now forming part of 


of works of art in general 


the Southern Exposition at 


Louisville, are important events in the growtt 
of that section in cultivation. The catalogue of 
the Louisville collection fills eighty pages, and 
has been conscientiously compiled 


The failure of the Messrs. Harpers’ prize com 
petition for ilustrations of Alfred Domett’s 
‘Christmas Hymn might have been expect 
on account of the inappropriateness of the sub 
ject. Prize poetry about the nightngale or th 
primrose would be nearly as promising. The of 


been renewed to artists undertwenty 


fer bas just 


eight, the subject being ‘' Christmas” simply 


be increased interest felt in everything 


relating to our forests and forest trees is shown 
by the numerous publications which have lately 


appeared these subjects The latest of 


upon 


these to reach us is a catalogue of the forest 
trees of Arkansas, reprinted. with copious notes, 
from the American Journ f Forestry. It 


from the 


vestigations 


pen of Prof. F. L. Harvey, whose in 


with the census of 


‘ —— a 
in connection 
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vered danger, it w tn ivisal . 
Persons f read t . Wh I 
panied by a medical cert ite tha is? 
been read ty person having having had 
4 infect s tay 1 1isease \ surer 
wav still will be to imitate the practice f the 
lubs regard to fresh packs of cards, and el 
read book ter has been read by any 
In the meantime, it may be a comfort tk 





know that in great puble 





orous persons to 
libraries whose books circulate without restric 
tion everywhere, when the smallpox has been 
raging, it has never been communicated to the 
attendants by books, nor, so far as is known, to 


any of the other borrowers. 


The 
2Za2) relating to the purchase of the 


Hansard, 


Stowe co! 


Parliamentary document 
lection from the Asbburnbam MS3S. possesses a 
high 


but a fourth part of the whole, and was sold fou 


degree of interest. This collection forms 


£45,000, or a littie more than one-fourth of the 
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price asked for it, the Barrois and Libri collec- 
the so-called Appendix, toyether 
It numbers 006 volumes, and was 
manif.stly the portion above all others which 
the Government, if compelled to make a choice, 


and 


(£160,000), 


tions, 


should have selected, for it is of bigh importance 
for the history of the three 
The main body of the Irish MSS 
(partly in the [rish language) are to be deposited 
Royal Irish Aca- 
They embrace sixteen volumes contain- 
ing the redistribution of lands forfeited by the 
rebellion of .641, and twenty-two volumes of the 
state papers and correspondence of the Earl of 
Essex during his viceroyalty 
ten volumes of Hanoverian state papers and 
abundance of pieces for the civil wars. The 
autograph letters of kings and statesmen are 
very numerous, from the time of Henry IV. 
down, No, 30 of the catalogue is ‘** the original 
return concerning the levy of ship money, made 
to Sir Peter Temple, High Sheriff of Bucks, in 
1635, from the parish of Great Kimble, a village 
at the foot of the Chiltern Hills, around which 
the principal property of Jobn Hampden lay ”; 
No, 29 


and rare curiosity 
kingdoms. 


as an indefinite loan with the 
demy. 


There are also 


and Hampdens name heads the list. 
includes three original letters of bis. No. 3Svisa 
pay-warrant signed by Cromwell, and by Thur- 
lose and Milton among the receivers. The for- 
royal autographs are also notable, but 
chiefly French. <A letter of Franklin’s, dated 
Passy, November 11, 1784, is mentioned. An 
early specimen of an indispensable modern 
quarto MS., entitled 
‘ Alpbabetical Book of Index, whereby several 
remarkable passages in Rapin’s History of Eng- 
land to the Revolution may be easily turned to, 
continued to the end of King William’s reign to 
another History,’ by Charles Gibbon. 
other miscellaneous MSS. is a quarto vellum 
copy of Petrarch’s ‘ Sonetti e Trionfi,’ which 
might have been the poet’s own last copy, being 
judged by its handwriting to be of the time of 
his death. Passing over the ample ecclesiastical 
sections, the collection is very strong in charters 


eign 


convenience is a small 


and cartularies, Anglo-Saxon, English, and 
Scotch. A lot of Oriental manuscripts close the 
catalogue. 


—The Rey. F. E. Warren, already favorably 
known through his ‘ Liturgy and Ritual of the 
Celtic Church’ (in connection with the edition 
of the Stowe Missal), has just published the 
‘Leofric Missal’ (Oxford : Clarendon Press, pp. 
Ixvi.-344). This missal, bequeathed by Leofric, 
first Bishop of Exeter, 1050-1072, remained for 


centuries in the Chapter library until, in 1602, it | 


The editor has dis- 
cussed very fully in his introduction the com- 
position and general relations of the manuscript, 
showing that it consists of at least three inde- 
pendent elements, which he designates as A, 
B,andC. Part A (two-thirds of the whole) isa 
Gregorian Sacramentary, written in Lothar- 
ingia early in the tenth century, and probably 
brought with him by Leofric from the Continent 
to England. Part B is a calendar, prepared in 
England and for English use, in the latter part 
of the tenth century. Various indications (nota- 
bly the names of saints and ecclesiastics com- 
memorated) point to the monastery of Glaston- 
bury as its place of composition. The contents 
of C are very miscellaneous, and can scarcely 
be assigned to any one place or time. ‘‘ They 
comprise masses, manumissions of serfs, histori- 
cal statements, etc., written in England partly 
in the tenth, partly in the eleventh centuries,” 
and inserted rather irregularly into the text of 
A and B. The manumissions occur at three 
places, and are in Anglo Saxon. They are inte- 
resting not only for their phraseology, but be- 
cause they prove the custom of manunitting at 


passed into the Bodleian. 


Among | 


the crossing of four roads. The significance of 
the ‘ Leofric Missal’ in its entirety ‘‘ lies in the 
fact that it is one of the only three surviving 
missals known to have been used in the Fnglish 
Church during the Anglo-Saxon period.” The 
other two are the so-called ‘Rede Boke of Dar- 
bye’ (now in C.C.C.C, Library) and the missal 
of Robert of Jumiéges, now at Rouen. Mr. 
Warren has not published the texts of these two, 
but has quoted enough of them to show wherein 
they differ from the Leofric. He has also col- 
lated in this manner a few other MSS. or frag- 
ments. The ‘ Leofric Missal’ will be of value 
chiefly to the student of English liturgy, but 
Mr. Warren’s remarks throw light on many 
points of English history. The indices at the 
end are models of fulness. That of the proper 
names appears to be perfect, giving even the 
variants of spelling. In view of the large num- 
ber of English and Celtic saints and ecclesiastics 
commemorated, it will be of great help in the 
study of onomatology in England. But we must 
call the editor’s attention to the recently adopted 
practice of treating a and ae as equivalents in 
Anglo-Saxon words ; and we regret that he bas 
not marked in his text the manuscript pagina- 
tion, inasmuch as he refers continually to it in 
the introduction. Yet these are only slight 
blemishes ; the book as it stands cannot be too 
warmly commended. 


MADAME JUNOT’S MEMOIRS. 


Napoleon ; His Court and Family : Memoirs of 
Madame Junot, Duchesse d’Abrantés. 
don: Bentley & Son. 1883, 


Lon- 
3 vols. 
THE general interest awakened by the publica- 
tion of the ‘ Memoirs’ of Mme. de Rémusat has 
induced the publishers of the English translation 
of that fascinating book to issue a ‘“‘ new” and 
‘carefully revised ” edition of the ‘ Memoirs’ 
of Mme, Junot, which deal with the same period 
of history. The ‘ revision” bas not been so 
** carefully ” executed as could be desired. The 
translator’s English is frequently clumsy enough, 
and, at all times, a sorry substitute for the viva- 
city of the original French; still, all deductions 
made, the reading public must be thankful to 


| have again placed within their reach one of the 


most interesting books in existence. 

Mme. Junot, whose maiden name was Permon, 
belonged to a family which had long resided in 
Corsica, and had there become intimate with the 
family of the Bonapartes. Her mother had 
known Napoleon, his brothers and sisters, from 
the days of their infancy till they grew into men 
apd women; and Charles Bonaparte, the father, 
was carefully nursed by her through his last 
illness, and expired at her house in Montpellier— 


the Permons being at that time resident in 


France. An incident such as this could not but 


strengthen the intimacy between the two fami- 


lies; and Napoleon, a short time before setting 
out to take command of the French army in 
Italy, proposed that this intimacy should be 
cemented by no less than three marriages. The 


| son, Albert Permon, was to be married to his 


sister Pauline—afterward the Princess Borghese; 
Mme. Junot, then a little girl, was to be married 
to his brother Jerome, also at that time little 
more than an infant: while Bonaparte himself 
proposed to marry Mme. Permon, the mother. 
It was in vain that Mme. Permon pointed out 
that she was more than cld enough to be his 
mother—the future emperor professed his indiffe- 
rence to such a trifling matter as that of age. 
Mme. Permon did not look more than thirty, 
and that was sufficient for him. The lady, how- 
ever, was too sensible to entertain this singular 
proposal. ‘‘She gave him her hand, and re- 
peated, still Jaughing, that though she had some 


' pretensions, they did not aspire so high as to 


| the opportunity to the best account. 


conquer the heart of a man of twenty-six, and 
that she hoped their friendship would not be inter- 
rupted by this little affair. ‘ Atany rate, think 
of it,’said Bonaparte. ‘ Well, well, I will think 
of it,’ replied my mother, laughing as heartily 
as before.” This was Napoleon’s first attempt 
at match-making, in which occupatioa he became 
subsequently an unwearied laborer, and it was 
entirely unsuccessful, for none of these projected 
unions became accomplished facts. 

Junot was one of the first of Napoleon’s mili- 
tary comrades, and none among his marshals 
was more devoutly attached to their leader. 
Their intercourse dated from the siege uf Toulon. 
Junot was at that time a simple sergeant of 
grenadiers. He had been educated for the bar; 
but when the allied Powers of Europe invaded 
France, he abandoned his peaceful profession and 
enlisted as a soldier. He soon established a re- 
putation for headlong gallantry, and was known 
in bis regiment as la Tempéte. 

‘** Being one day on duty at the battery of the 
Sans-Culottes, . Bonaparte asked for some 
one who could write a good hand. Junot stepped 
out of the ranks and offered his service. Bona- 
parte told him to place himself somewhere to 
write a letter which he would dictate. Junot 
chose the vorner of the battery. Scarcely bad 
he finished the letter when a bomb, fired by the 
English, burst at the distance of ten paces and 
covered him, as well as the letter, with mould. 
‘ Capital!’ said Junot laughing, ‘ we wanted some 
sand to dry the ink.’ Bonaparte fixed his eyes 
on the young sergeant; he was quite calm, and 
had not even started. This circumstance decided 
bis fortune.” 

He became aide-de-camp to General Bonaparte, 
was with him all through bis Italian campaigns 
and the war in Egypt, and, upon Bonaparte be- 
coming First Consul, was appointed military 
commandant of Paris. lt was at this time that 
Junot became the husband of Mlle. Permon, 
then a girl of seventeen. Thus Mme. Junot, 
from her earliest years, was in a position special- 
ly favorable for the acquiring of a true insight 
into the character of Napoleon; and these me- 
moirs are a proof that she did not fail to turn 
But they 
are not less entertaining as a picture of the man- 
ners of the time, and indeed it is from this pic- 
ture that we learn how it was that Napoleon ac- 
quired so extraordinary an ascendancy over the 
minds and wills of his fellow-country men. 

The dresses of the ladies at this period were 
truly amazing in their eccentricity and tbeir 
extreme costliness. The following is Mme. Ju- 
not’s description of Pauline, Napoleon’s beautiful 
sister—who, subsequently, sat as a model to the 
sculptor Canova, clothed (as a Hindoo philoso 
pher would delicately put it) ‘* with the regions 
ot space ”—as she appeared at one cf Mme. Per- 
mon’s balls: 

‘*Mme. Leclere informed us that she bad pre- 
pared for the occasion a dress which, to use ber 
own expression, she expected would immortalize 
her. This dress was a subject of the most serious 
consideration with ber at least a week before 
she was destined to wear it, and she enjoined the 
strictest secrecy on Mme. Germon (the dress- 
maker) and Charbonnier (the hairdresser). She 
requested permission to dress atour house, which 
she frequently did in order that she mght enter 
tbe bali-room with her dress completely fresh 
and in all its beanty Only those who knew 
Muie, Leclerc at that time can form any idea of 
the impression she produced on entering my 
mother’s drawing room. The head-dress con- 
sisted of bandelettes of a very soft fine kind of 
fur, of atiger pattern. These bandelettes were 
surmouvted by bunches of grapes in gold; but 
the hair was not dressed so high as itis now 
worn. She was a faithful copy of a Bacchante, 
sucb as are seen in antique statues avd cameos. 
‘ Her robe of exquisitely fine India muslin 
bad a deep bordering of gold; the pattern was of 
grapes and vine leaves. Witb this she wore a 
tunic of the purest Greek form, with a bordering 
similar to her dress, which displayed ber fine 
figure to admirable advantage. This tunic was 


confined on the sboulders by cameos of great 
The sleeves, which were very short, 


value, 
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were lightly gathered on small bands, which 
were also fastened by cameos. Her girdle, which 
was placed below the bosom, as is seen in Greek 
statues, consisted of a gold band, the clasp of 
which was a superbly-cut antique stone. She 
entered the drawing-room without ber gloves, dis- 
playing her beautiful white round arms, which 
were adorned with bracelets formedof gold and 
cameos. It is impossible to describe the effect her 
appearance produced. Her entrauce seemed ab 
solutely to illuminate the room.” 


Very interesting, in these Memoirs, are the 
notices of Napoleon as he was before bis great 
career bad begun to open before him. Here is 
one concerning him, just after he became a sub 
lieutenant of artillery: 


‘* Previously to his departure he came to pass 
some time at our house. My sister was then at 
ber convent, but she frequently came home while 
Napoleon was witht us. j well recollect that on 
the day when he first put on his uniform he 
was as vain as young men usually are on such 
an ocrasion. ‘there was one part of bis dress 
which had a very droll appearance—that was 
bis boots. They were so bigh and wide that bis 
little thin Jegs seemed buried in their amplitude, 
Young people are always ready to observe any 
thing ridiculous, and as soon as wy sister and | 
saw Napoleon enter the drawing-room we burst 
into a loud fit of laughter. At that early age, 
as well as in after life, Bonaparte could not 
relish a joke; and when he found bituself the ob 
ject of merriment he grew angry. My sister, 
who was some vears older than I, told him that 
since he wore a sword he ought to be gallant to 
ladies, and, instead of being angry, should be 
happy that they joked with bim. ‘ You are 
nothing but a child, a little pensionnaire,’ said 
Napoleon in a tone of contempt. Cécile, who 
was twelve or thirteen years of age, was highly 
indignant at being called a child, and she hastily 
resented the affront by replying to Bonaparte, 
‘ And you are nothing but a puss in boots.’ This 
excited a general laugh among all present except 
Napoleon, whose rage 1 will not attempt to de- 
scribe.” 


Such was the opening scene in the military 
life of Napoleon. The conqueror of Austerhitz 
aud Jepa was assured by a vivacious young lady 
that he was only “ a puss in boots.” 

It was subsequent to bis distinguished services 
during the siege of Toulon, that Napoleon was 
arrested and thrown into prison. He was put 
upon his trial, and, although acquitted, his ene 
cause his 
name to be erased from the list of French gene- 
rals. years he 
tremely hopeless aud poverty-stricken condition, 
and but for the generous attachment of Junot 
could not found 
During this period of depression, Bonaparte was 
a frequent visitor at the house of Mme, Permon; 
und, though he spoke French execrably, Mme. 
Junot remembers how the vigor and originality 
of his conversation enchained the attention of 
all who heard him. At this period of his hfe, 
Mme. Junot informs us, Bonaparte was ‘ decid 
edly ugly,” and a considerable sloven to boot. 


mies were sufficiently powerful to 


For some remained in an ex- 


have means of subsistence, 


Subsequently, she admits, bis appearance under- 
went a complete change; but then his features 
were sharp and angular, he wore a shabby round 
hat drawn over his forehead, gloves he rejected 
altogether as a useiess and expensive luxury: 
and he wore boots ill-made and ill-blackened, 
which he was in the habit of drying in front of 
Mume. Permon’s fire, to the extreme dissatisfac 
tion of that lady. ‘* He at length perceived this, 
and, being at that time exceedingly afraid of 
displeasing my mother, he would prevail upon 
our maid to brush his boots before he came in.” 
From this condition of depression Napoleon was 
liberated by the events of the 15th Vendémaire, 
year 4 of the Republic. It then that be 
quelled ‘‘ the sacred right of insurrection,” em 
bodied for the moment in the Section Lepelletier, 
and, according to Carlyle, *‘ blew into space the 
thing we specifically call the French Revolution.” 

‘After the 13th Vend¢maire (4th October),” 
writes Mme. Junot, * soiled boots were out of 
the question, Bonaparte never went out but in 


Was 


a handsome carriage, aud he lived in a very re- 
spectable house, Rue des Capucines. In short, he 
had become an important, a necessary person 


age; and all without noise, as if bv magic. He 
came every day to see us, with the same kind 
ness and the same fannhanty At this 


period famine prevailed in Paris in a greater 
degree than anv where else: there was areal want 
of bread; and other kinds of provisions ceased to 
find their way to the city. The distress 
dreadful. . . . Bonaparte saved more 
100 families from perishing. He caused wood 
and bread to be di-tributed among them at their 
own homes; this his situation enabled bim to doa 
I bave been charged bv him to give these boun 
ties to more than ten unfortunate fannlies who 
were starving One dav, when Bonaparte 
came to dine with my mother, he was stopped in 
alighting from his carriage by a woman who bela 
a dead infantin herarms, It 
of ber six children. 
trade, had been acx 


whe 
than 


Was the voungest 
Her busband, a slater by 


identally killed three months 


before, while at work on the roof of the Tuileries 
Nearly two montbs’ wages were due to bim 
His widow could not obteim payment, She suck 
led, but grief anc afterward want cried up bet 
milk. Her poor little infant bad just expired 
it was not vet cold. She saw aman, wh 


H se dress 
was covered with gold, ahybt at our own door al 
most everv day, and came to ask him for bread, 
‘thatthe otber chudren might not share the fate 
of the youngest,’ she said; ‘and if nobody will give 
me anything, | must even take them all tive and 
drown myself with them.” . Bonaparte, 
that day, came into my mother’s with a look of 
sadness, which be retained all dinnertime. He 
had, for the moment, piven a few as-ipnats ft 
the unhappy woman. After we had all left the 
table, he begged my mother to 
quiry to be made concerning her, I 
the office. All she said was true, and, 
this poor mother was an honest and virtuous 
woman. Bonaparte, in the first place, obtained 
payment of the arrears due to her husband, and 
a little pension was afterward granted to her 
Her name was Marianne Huv: Sve hved fora 
long time near our house. She bad four virls 
whom she brought up like a good mother Two 
of them frequently came to co 
us; they always expressed t 
gratituce to the Genera/, ast 





CAUSe sOTHE II 
undertook 
moreover, 


needle work for 
he most profound 
hev called him.” 
The foregoing is one out of several like stories 
related in these ti] 
warped and hardened by p 


Memoirs which show tbat 





wer and ambit! 


the nature of Napoleon was not lacking in humane 
and compassiovate elements, 
Mme. Junot’s testimony to the striking force 


and brilliancy of Napoleon's conversation at this 


period is in exact accord with that of Mme 
Rémusat : 

‘* Our evenings, even after the | 
not too late, were spent at Mink 
There we enjoyed the happ 








First Consul. His conversat 

tive by its depth of thought, and that air of 
ginality which reflectea trom bis meh and ty 
hant pagination, acquired increased it est 
from the copsclousness that at such a m ent 
he could give express only to ideas of the 
most direct it fluence. For this reas lL seld 
missed the quintidian dinners lhe most 
profound civilians, the ablest tinanciers, the most 
subtle diplomatists tl ed arou t i 

and appeared to be rather taking lessons f1 


him than imparting their knowledge toa young 


man, whose pale culmplexton tire witness t 
watchings and fatigues far excecding t ‘a 
though the superiority of y s Was greatly 1 
their side.” 

At this time Bonaparte, although First Consul 
and the most powerful man in France, bad not 
thought fit to surround himself with an inacces 
sible etiquette. He upied the Tuileries, but 
simply as the tirst citizen of Fra: and the 
tercourse between bin s generals, and their 
Wives was free and unconstrained Every 
fortnight a parade of troops was beld in t 
court of the Tuileries All tbe regiments in 
France came up to Paris in due succession t 
be present at these reviews They lasted for 
several hours, because Napoleon made use of 


them to converse with all the subaltern officers, 


aud even the private soldiers) His care extended 


to the most minute particulars—the food, the 
dress—evervthing that was pecessary to the eff 
clencey and well-being of the mep. He encour- 


11 


aged them to speak to him without restraint 


‘Conceal from me none of your wants,” he 


would say; ‘‘ suppress no complaints you may 





have to make of your superiors. I bere ¢ 
do justice to all, and the weaker are especially 
entitled to my protection Mine. Junot record 
the following incident at ot f these reviews 
Which is llustrative of ¢t mMANDeEl! “ i 
Napoleon established bis ascendancy in the hearts 


of tis soldiers 


At this moment the First Cons stopped ut 


der our window, and said to a drun mer of al t 
sixteen or seventeer So if Was 5 miv teres 
bov, who beat the charge before Zurict | 
countenance of the voung soldier was suffus 
with crimson, but it Was not timidity w 


called the tlush to bis cheek 





the First Consul his large black eves, sper x 
with jov at being thus pul Vv disting t 
and replied im oa half tremulous, halt f 
Lone, (lui, won Genera lt wa ‘ { 
who at Weser gave proof of the 
presence of mind by saving t ‘ 
Phe youth blusbed still deeper, this thine fi 
nidest¥, snd ansWered in oa wer \ et 
before: *Qut, non General’ W 
harge the debt of the country: it w be 
vou not in a ring of boner, but a sal 
Lapooint you a subaltern in the Consular Guard 
Cont eto behave w amd lw ak a 
vou As tl First ¢ is ’ k 
raised his eves to tt wow iow at wt + 
were seated, and, touching bis bat aluite ‘ 
witha gra is su My ‘ 
titled with tears blow yt “ \ 
rat staid she rying aid ia ‘ 
See how the poor bow is overpaowe 
young drutoum er Was lent tt . te 
i LIT aale id f “ x it ape “ 
eves Hie was pale as deat t ‘ t 
We his | is T know not what ma ba t 
come of him: but lw wiswW t t « 
were sacl ed for Nap t t 
recret ti Was the Ve t 
\ nversation with ¢ First 4 
tened with teres and adldipessit | { 
desired t t ik town tt 
InAaAns na aril 4 Vide t wit 
ew rank 
Her ir glea gs f this fa i 1 ; 
must t tf an syst i 
there isa pical compieteness the and 
lestiny of Na} . fy gives an my tn 
tv fo anv Ww K tnat deals w tasa wt 
| 1 s, first, tt lark and agitate pet } 
the Rev t ary struggle, the he 4 and 
et pefulness of tl Consulate then again 
the g \ Loppressive spler {the } 1 
standing fort! sit were. f ,al k pd of 
tt 1 id and gather oon nd, f i 
t sing period of retribution and r Mine 
J t lived through them all, and describes the 
“ lramatic power and ght, fortified 1 
personal knowledge of the great actors in tl 
angeful drama 
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of two kinds 
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character as 


liection contains papers 
short sketches, reprinted 
Review, of the 
Hist 


Its 


from Saturday 
the author's 
Architectural Sketches, chiefly 


‘Sketches from the Subject and 


samine 
rical and 


ian,’ and his 






Neighbor- Lands of Venice,’ and longer ones, re 
sembling those on cities and countries in the 


third series of his * Historical Essays,’ and origi 
nally composed and published as addresses t« 
various societies, several of them as presidential 
pening Historical Section of 
the Archwological Institute. In both kinds of 
papers the author bas, ‘‘in revising them for the 


addresses to the 


reprint, made any changes that seemed to be 
called for, whether by adding, leaving out, or 
any other form of improvement.” The illustra 
tions are in the same style and made by the 
same artists as those in the ‘ Subject aud Neigh- 
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bor-Landsof Venice.’ The essays—thirty-one in 
number, grouped not in the chronological order 
of composition, but according to geographical 
divisions—are mainly devoted to the pointing 
out of historical and architectural features, not 
to 
Each town is looked on and presented as a whole, 
witn a kind of personal history, and put in its 
fitting place, as part of the history of England 


detailed description, antiquarian or other, 


The city itself and its history are something 
greater than any particular object in the city.” 
A quarter of a century hes between the com 
position of the oldest and that of the latest of 
probably owing 
in part to the thorough revision, with its various 
of -almost equally 
marked by the intense peculiarities of Mr. Free 
man’s historical and antiquarian pen. 


these sketches, but they are all 


** forms improvement ” 
There is 
constant dissection, analysis, definition of terms, 
marking of limits, illustration by analogy, eluci- 
dation by contrast, presentation of likeness and 
unlikeness, repetition for the sake of clearness or 
much beautiful work, some that is 
tedious; bere flashes of genius, there almost pe- 
dantic hair-splitting; a vast display of know 
ledge and research, and some of prejudice and 
conceit. That the book is another rich contribu 
tion of the author to English history—though 
offering only strings of bits of information, and 
nothing complete in itself—-need hardly be said 
at this stage of Mr. Freeman's fame; nor, on the 
other hand, that the same knowledge and acu- 


jnceulcation 


men, With less mannerism, might have made it 
incomparably more charming. 

In ** Cardiff and Glamorgan,” the first sketch, 
the historian asks himself these questions : 
were the first inhabitants of the country / 


‘* Were the Britons the earliest wave of Aryan 
migration in these lands, or were they preceded 
by an earlier Aryan and Celtic race—that, name 
ly, which consists of the Scots, both of Britain 
and [reland ? That is to say,is the wide 
distinction between the two branches of the Cel- 
tic race in these islands, between the Scots or 
Gael, and the Welsh or Britons, a distinction 
which arose in these islands, or do they repre- 
sent two successive waves of Aryan migration ?/ 
. . » And, again, can either branch of the 
Celtic race, Gael or Britain, claim w be the first 
inhabitants of the land? Were the Celts pre- 
ceded by races kindred to the primitive non 
Aryan dwellers in Europe, of whom the Finns 
ot the North and the Basques of the Pyrenees 
are remnants? Were the Silurians, whose 
descendants forma main element of the popu- 
lation in South Wales .and the neighbor.ng 
districts, a people closely akin to the non-Aryan 


standard English "—which teaches us the lesson, 


‘‘how easily a standard form of any language 
assimilates all the kindred dialects of a country, 
but how little effect it bas on dialects which are 


| not kindred.” 


What the type of standard English was that 
attracted and absorbed all other dialects Mr. 
Freeman tells us in his very elaborate paper on 
Lincoln (** Lindum Colonia,” ‘‘an heathen” city 
on ‘‘an hill”): ‘‘ The tongue which we call Eng- 
lish, while it is neither the Northumbrian of 
York nor the Saxon of Winchester, is the inter- 
mediate Anglian speech of Eastern Mercia. . 

It was a Lincolnshire man, a Bourne man, who 
gave the English language its present shape 

We do not speak the tongue of .Elfred; we do 
not speak the tongue of Waltheof; but we do 
speak the tongue of Hereward, the tongue in 
which the chronicler of Peterborough kept on 
our native annals, till the pen dropped from his 
hand as he set down the coming of the 
King who wore his crown in Coleswegen’s 
church of Wigford.” The birth of English 
learning, however, is traced further back in 
time, and further north, in “ Points in Early 
Northumbrian History,” one of the most inte- 
resting, if not the most interesting, of the thirty- 
one essays of the collection: 


‘**Do not forget that the English tongue, that 
the earliest compositions in the English tongue, 
are more ancient than the migration which 
brought Englishmen to tbe shores of Britain. 
The first poets of the English race belonged, not 
to this our island England, but to the older Eng- 
land on the mainland. Had their tongue been 


| Greek instead of English, their fame would 


Who otber. 


have sounded from one end of heaven to the 
But the poets of our Homeric epic and of 


| our Homeric catalogue, the gleemen who sang 


Iberiuans of Spain, as ‘has been held by two | 
| and shocking, which tended directly or indirect- 


writers, both of great name, but with a long in 
terval of ages between them—by Lacitus and by 
Professor Huxley’ ?” . 
Mr. Freeman, unlike other recent authori- 
“Celtic Britain,” the Nation of 
July 10) leaves the questions unanswered, re- 
marking only in regard to the latter points: 
“IT know not whether Britons will be ready 
to give up Caradoc as a British brother; I 
should certainly be unwilling to give him up as 
an Aryan cousin. One thing is plain, 
that if the people of South 
of 
assimilation 
ried out.” 


ties (see 


in 


Wales are really 
a non-Aryan stock, the process ot Aryan 
been thoroughly car- 
The British tongue is still living 
parts; if Basque or any other 


has very 


in these 


| bloom of England, of English England. 


the tale of Beowulf and the song of the Tra- 
veller, being English, are nameless. But of the 
fir t Christian English minstrelsy, of the first re- 
corded English minstrelsy on British ground, 
the land of Northumberland, the land of Deira, 
is the parent. Yours [Northumbria’s] is Cad- 
mon, the bard of the Creation, the bard of the 
battles of the patriarchs—he who, a thousand 
years before Milton wrote, bad forestalled Mil- 
ton, alike in his daring subject and in his ma- 
jestic treatment.” 


Here—as often elsewhere—we have Mr. Free- 
man with all his passionate, almost superstitious, 
sympathy for everybody and everything in the 
remote past that promoted the rise, the ‘“‘ mak 
ing,” and ‘‘ welding,” the greatness and literary 
He 
never forgets to teach his hearers or readers to 
see a blessing in every event, however horrible 


ly to ‘‘make England England.” He graphi- 
cally describes, under ‘‘ Exeter,” the heroic but 


vain resistance of that city to the Norman Con- 


queror, and immediately adds: ‘ But we see 


none the less thet it was for the good of Eng- 
land that Exeter should fall. A question was 
there decided greater than the question whether 
England should be ruled by Harold, Eadgar, or 
William, the question whether England should 
be one.” Northumberland’s resistance was 


| equally stout and vain, but ‘“‘the Norman con- 


| united kingdom.” 


| 


non-Aryan speech ever lived here, it long ago | 


vale and mountain. T[batit 
should have become extinct through assimilation 
must appear to Mr. Freeman very improbable, 
as he remarks in anotheressay, ‘‘ Anglia Trans- 
walliana”: *‘ Englisb has not assimilated, though 
it bas largely displaced, the Welsh and Uaelic 
tongues, with which it has no connection beyond 
the remotest Aryan kindred,” while *‘ the tongues 
of the Dane and the Fleming, as well as those of 
the Angle and the Saxon, bave all been drawn 
together by the attraction of a single type of 


became extiuct in 


quest was, in very truth, a Saxon conquest. 
It ruled that England should be forever an 
Going further back, we find 
Silchester—of whose greatness in Roman times, 
as attested by recently dug-up remains, we read 
a wonderful tale—ruthblessly swept away by the 
conquering English; but mourn not: ‘It is be- 


| brought from the mouths of the Elbe and 





again merges in the historian. 


| cause Silchester and places hke Silchester were | 


left waste without inhabitants—because those 
who dwelt in them were cut off by the sword or 
driven to save their lives in remote corners of 
Britain or Gaul—because for a hundred years 
the faith of Christ was wiped out before the 
faith of Woden—it is because of all this that 
Britain has not been as Gaul and Spain, and that 
we still keep the laws and the tongue which we 


the Eider.” ‘‘ Had it been otherwise,” we are 
told under ‘ Carisbrooke,” ‘‘had the slaugh- 
ter and bavoc by our fathers been less complete, 
Englishmen would not have remained English- 
men, and Britain would never have become 
England.” The following is, perhaps, the best 
specimen of the brutal pitch to which Mr. Free- 
man carries his philosophy of history: 

‘*We were the Turks, and worse than the 
Turks, of those days: the sword was our only 
argumevt: the persecuted Briton had not even 
the chance of Koran or tribute. But simply be- 
cause we carried slaughter and havoc to a more 
fearful pitch than any Turk ever carried them, 
for that verv reason our conquest carried with it 
the hopes of better things. We stood on the 
ground which we made witkout inbabitants, to 
grow up, not as a mere conquering caste, but as 
anew people of the land. We stood ready to 
receive a uew faith and a higher civilization, 
° from the Roman and the Scot. We 
may weep for the monks of Bangor, but the day 
of their massacre was none the less one of the 
great days in the growtb of the English nation. 
. . . Deva was the last city which was taken 
only to be left desolate. When /Ethbelfritn slew 
the British monks, part of England was already 
Christian. And before that same sev- 
enth century had passed, Northumberland had 
become ‘ the special bome of learning 
and holiness, the cradle of the history of our 
people, the cradle of the poetry of our tongue,” 


Of course our historian does not mean to say 
that the English exterminators of the Christian 
britons acted righteously in their heathen blind 
ness and barbarous ignorance of historic prag 
matism; he only delights in the strength and ir- 
resistibleness of the English sword and will. 
Thus speaks the historian of England. Freeman, 
the antiquarian and student of towers, gates, 
and steeples, bows before the same ‘‘ ruling” of 
history. He cannot compare Exeter, the Eng- 
lish city, as an architectural conglomeration of 
bistorical interest, with any of the Continental 
towns of a class even one degree lower than 
Venice or Florence, Treves or Ravenna. Eng- 
land has few spots so rich at once in history and 
art as to rival ‘‘the last home of Carolingian 
kingship on the rock of Laon” or the walls of 
successive ages—‘‘ spreading each round another, 
like the circles of Ecbatana "—which envelop 
the minster and the castles of Le Mans; ‘the 
Bern of Theodoric by the Adige” or “the Bern 
of Berchthold by the Aar” ; the council-house 
of Liibeck or Ghent, of Padua or Piacenza; 
the episcopal palace of Liége or the ducal 
palace of Dijon; the castled steep of Marburg 
or the hill of Marburg, with its many-towered 
cburch, walls, andgateways. ‘ Yet we need not 
grieve,” he patriotically tells his fellow-patriots, 
‘‘that we are in this matter poorer than other 
nations. Wby is the history of Niirnberg 
greater than the history of Exeter? Simply 
because the history of England is greater than 
the history of Germany. Why have not our 
cities such mighty senate-houses, such gorgeous 
palaces, as the seats of republican freedom or of 
princely rule among the Italian and Teutonic 
cities? It is because England was one, while 
Italy and Germany and Gaul were still divided.” 
England’s nobles and prelates were not allowed 
to grow into sovereign princes, nor her cities and 
boroughs to grow into sovereign common wealths. 
In observations like these the antiquarian Free- 
man—to whom we are unable to do full justice 
The following 
extract from “ The Shire and the Ga ”—another 
highly interesting essay—may, while concluding 


| our inadequate analysis of this rich collection, 


serve to remind our reader of the geographer 
Freeman: 


“Tt is the central position of Northampton and 
Northamptonsbire which caused so mony im- 
portant scenes of national history to be acted 
within or unver the wails of the town. The 
central land of England, the land into which not 
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a brook flows from any other shire, but out of 
which rivers flow into three seas, swelling the 
waters of the Wash, the Thames, and our own 
Severn Sea, was, from its mere place in the map, 


likely to be the scene of great events. Ana 
tional assembly must be held somewhere. 
In days when there is free choice in such 


matters, when all the business of three king 
doms is not done in a single town, in a cor- 
ner of one of them, that national assembly 
is most naturally held in some place near 
the centre of the kingdom. So, when armies are 
in the field, they will meet in battle somewhere: 
and when two armies of Englishmen are engaged 
in civil war, they are more likely to meet for 
their decisive struggle in on gy than 
in Northumberland or in Cornwall. ut mark 
that the exact place depends upon the accidents 
of warfare. If one army had been a little 
quicker or another a little slower, the battle of 
Edgehill might bave been fought in North 
amptonshire or Oxfordshire, and the battle of 
Naseby might have been fought in Leicester 
shire. . ao 


CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 


Mary Lamb. By Anne Gilchrist. [Famous 
Women Series.) Boston: Roberts Bros. 

The Essays of Elia. With Introdtction and 
Notes by Alfred Ainger. London and New 
York: Macmillan & Co. 1883. 

Mary Lams, like Dorothy Wordsworth, was a 
woman for whom those who have known and 
loved her would have sought a tenderer word of 
praise than “famous.” Barring this objection 
to the classification, the present book about her 
is welcome, not so much as adding to our know 
ledge of the Lambs as awakening a fresh inte 
rest by the novel grouping of even well-known 
incidents around Mary as the centre of the tale. 
This has been so ably done that no one, however 
well acquainted with the brother and sister, will 
fail to be grateful for it, while to younger read- 
ers it offers a nearly unparalleled example of 
the power of the most simple, the most unpre- 
tending of womanly natures to attract others to 
itself. Oddly enough, tbe one piece of hitherto 
unpublished, or rather unrepublished, writing— 
and that, too, the only one ever intended for 
mature readers—which the author has been able 
to discover, is a letter, after the manner of the 
Spectator, to the editor of the Lady's Magazine, 
‘*‘On Needlework.” It has an historical value 
now which the modest author never anticipated 
for it, since it sets forth most clearly the views 
and hopes of a thoughtful woman of seventy 
years ago (the date is 1811). More than this, it 
incidentally covers the whole ground of the dis 
cussion about woman’s position, the aims of her 
education, her work, and her wages, as we are 
now familiar with it. Such was her clear-eyed 
apprehension of the principles involved, that it 
needs but slight adjustment to present circum- 
stances to be just as true and just as useful as 
upon the day when it was written. 

Charles Lamb stands by common consent at 
the head of modern English humorists. Like so 
many of his successors and descendants, he was 
originally a journalist, or rather what might now 
be called ‘‘ an outside paragrapher.” He furnished 
jokes to editors at so much a piece, and his best 
remembered essays were written for the press. 
From this modest, humble, and unrecognized 
position he has gradually risen to that of a 
classic, whose fame places him almost above 
criticism. Analysis and appreciation are the ut- 
most that Mr. Ainger has attempted. He has 
left unsolved what is evidently to his own mind 
a rather interesting literary question, how far 
Lamb's fame rests upon a permanent basis, and 
how far his “self-pleasing quaintness” of style 
is likely in the long run to impair it. 

The affectations which he employed in aid of 
his humor are not at all in the taste of our day, 
and seem to have exposed him to criticism in his 
own. His wide reading in English literature 


‘The 


strong 


Nation. 


and mimetic faculty enabled him to re 
produce the trick of style or expression of any 
writer or period, from that 
drama down to his own time; ar 
squeezing the last drop of expression out of lan 
guage led him to introduce a fantasti 
style which overlaid, and often even obliterated, 
His own individual style, unadorned 
and upperverted, may be found in far 
purity in the ** Popular Fallacies,’ 
referred to, than in the essays : 


‘Variety of 


his own. 
greater 
now so seldom 
and these are in 
many respects as funny as anything Lamb ever 
wrote. They are all of some permanent value, 
for they neatly unmask or correct the error 
which lurks beneath the surface of a proverb ; 
and they are all amusing, from the fact that 
they gravely meet and dispose of the assertion 
contained in the way as to 
make it seem for the time the exact opposite of 
the truth. Lamb gives the reader the idea that 
the statement that ‘* Home ishome, be it never so 
homely,” or that “ Enough ts as good as a feast,” 
is a monstrous lie, an invention designed to hum 
bug mankind into contentment with unsatistied 
desires and a despicable and squalid lot. 

Mr. Ainger, whose name is familiar to all 
lovers of Lawnb from the excellent biography con 
tained in the *‘ English Men of Letters Series,” 
and also through an edition of the * Tales from 
Shakespeare,’ insists that Lamb’s imitations of 
the styles of Sir Thomas Browne, Fuller, and 
others were natural to him, and, therefore, not 
fairly to be set down as affectations. 


saving in such a 


rhis is 
perfectly true, as Lamb himself amusingly says : 
“They bad not {mine},” had they not 
been ‘ villainously pranked in an atfected array 
of antique words and phrases.” He fell into the 
style of familiar authors as their stvles seemed 
to suit his subject, as any writer endowed with 
more literary sensibility than force is apt to d 

This, affect the fact that 
these antique words and phrases now strike the 


been his 


however, does not 


ear as artificial, and not always as heigh 


the effect of the bumor. It is hard, however, t 
lay down any general rules as tot laws whict 


govern expression in humor 

The great and perennial charm of the 
lies in the tact that the humor in thera is sutfused 
with poetry and fancy and pathos of an exqui 
sitely delicate and retined sort. From the wild 
extravagance and rollicking gravity f the 
**Roast Pig” 
sentiment of ‘* Dream Children,” there ts a range 


essay to the delicate and touchin 


not covered by any other humorist of modert 


times. The gentleness that evervbody finds it 
Lamb is a gentleness closely allied to sadness of 
that unselfish sort of which we know his life was 
full. There are in every generat a few men 


whose sensitiveness of mind and heart fits thet 
perfectly for reproducing all 
delicate contrasts with which life is full, an 

they are necessarily humorists, if not poets. It 
is pot surprising to make out pretty clearly from 
Mr. Ainger’s pages that Lamb's reputation as a 
critic is on the wane. His dictum as to the im 
possibility of acting Shakspere’s plays is now 


the tle 


seen to be a paradox—something like one of his 
own popular fallacies: his theory that the 


comedy of the Restoration must be considered 
the comedy of a di 
nary distinctions between vice and virtue did 
not apply, can hardly now be considered very 
fruitful or exact. His opinion of the merit of 


his contemporaries, Byr 


world to which the 


f 
n, for instance, and 





Scott, appears to have been deter 
dent. We ] 
adays than he did, and} 
up to him asa literary au 


know more about 





nger look 
rity : indeed, to us 


be is almost rather a frien 1a literary man 


7 ’ 
i I 
We know so much of bis life, of his modestv, his 


self-sacrifice, his goodness, his devotion to his 


his struggle with adversity—he has s: 


sister 


taken the w lat larg t . t neve it 
¢ y @ he ® as ¢ . f 
, ling} an . A 
M Air s 1 i ad al t ‘ 
irly fifty page " i " 
resting inf i tI anid ‘ ‘ 
ind his friends KR ray ‘ ta are 
given astot first at tt } ivs’ 


1 magazines he 


and allusions are explained, and many of Lamb's 


mvstifications are unveiled Mr A\inger has 
had the use of a kev (in Lamb's handwriting) to 
the various persons designated in the first series 
of essavs either by initials or asterisks: this 
valuable paper is owned by Mr. Alexander Ire 
land. On pages 42 and 415 Mr. Ainger gives us 
two notelets of Lamb's hitherto unprinted. It is 
greatly to be wished that } I ue ther 
editor as competent and as conscientious 


might be induced to give us a full edition of 


Lamb's correspondence. There are a mass of 


uncollected letters, some to John Howard Payne 
printed in the Cenfuryn 
Mr. C any 
others scattered right and left in the catalogues 


t long ag some in 


Kegan Paul's hfe of Godwin, and n 


of booksellers and dealers in autographs 


Physiol 


Enquiry 


oneal ¢ 


int the Vivisection Questor Ry 


Philanthropos Jot \\ vy & Sons TANS 
Pp. 16, Sv 
As stated in the Prefa the author's a ha 
been to place ry thee ands lat f prof na 
ind unpr s " as 1» 
f the 1 } ta} , facts " 
v S Treason . Tire x 
ly ving a : lt the work 
ire if ly i 1 \ ‘ 
itters: What l W ( \ 
Onur } hts ov \ 5 \ 
The i t X} I \< 
i R M x Logis 
i ! ] 
a s 
\ s ~ 
1et \ ! i s 
itx Experiment, Its N ssitv, and 1} sh 
Laws wr gi | k Was printe and 
resumabiv s rst blished in } rland 
Tt ris ev tly a Englis! 1 ay 
val ers ) t vi aly ) S f , 
actua Xpe ter i ta Vv predisposed 
ect f real humanity to all living 
reat s. but his pse Vim indicates his view 
thatif any suffering is needed, it should be in 
flicted upon animals rather than upon men : and 
his statements and opinions deserve careful at 
tent in this intry likewise, where certain 


‘wrong headed,” persons 
are seeking to interdict by law the experimental 
ment and dissemination of physiological 
knowledge. 

fter clear detinitions of the words pain and 
the 


leading etvmology of the term ririsection, the 


. and a passing comment upon mis 
author gives reasons for the belief that even the 
higher animals are both physically and psychi 
cally suffering human 
beings, and then states that, whatever may have 
rr may be the case upon the Continent, in 
England really painful experiments have never 


less capable of than 


been 


been sufficiently numerous or severe to require 
This was practically con 
Unlike 
denominate all 
neuromuscular reactions ‘‘ spasms of agony,’ 


ur author is not only possessed of the essential 


gal interference 
ceded by the Royal Commission of 1875, 
who 


“6 


the sensational writers 


facts, but displays equal command of his temper 
aud of the English language. Indeed, many of 
his expressions have the rare flavor, imparted 
by brevity and accuracy commingled, which is 





214. 


seo characteristic of the writings of Professor 
Huxley, and we wish there were space for quot- 
ing some of them. We must be content, how- 


ever, with commending the work to all who sin- 
cerely wish for enlightenment on the subject, as 
the most complete and convincing presentation 
that has yet appeared of the viewsof the “* mode 
rate experimenters,” of those who hold that, 
although vivisection may be, and doubtless has 
abused, it should, vertheless, be used. 
Perbaps the only serious omission is in regard to 
the desirability of employing experiments— 
painless, of course—in illustration of all, even 
the most elementary, physiological teaching, 
just as in the study of chemistry and physics ; 
but perhaps it could not be expected that this 
should be strongly urged in a land where “‘ any 
one may torture wild creatures in whatever 
fashion he likes, provided it be not for scientific 
purposes,” and where the teachers and investi 
gators of physiology are ‘‘ sentenced to be under 
the surveillance of the police for life.” 

In the concluding chapter, after exonerating 
English physicians and physiologists from the 
charge of “brutalizing” themselves and others 
by experiments, the author points out that the 
real danger of ‘‘demoralization” comes from 
tbe fact that “‘ indiscriminate attack leads to in- 
discriminate defence.” In their common resist- 
ance to the demands of ignorant or sentimental 
agitators, the naturally humane are thrown into 
undesirably close association with those who 
may be cruel by birth or through lack of proper 
training. It is, perhaps, an equally unfortunate 
result of the efforts to prohibit painless as 
well as painful experimentation, that in both 
England and the United States many teachers 
and physicians have been deterred from codpe- 
ration with societies for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals, the general objects of which they 
nevertheless cordially approve, and could very 
needs aid in acc mundane 


been, ne 


By Sam- 
Robert 


Historical and Semel ical Sketches. 
uel W. Pennypacker. Philadelpbia: 
A. Tripple. 1883. Svo, pp. 416, 

RATHER more than half of Mr. Pennypacker’s 

volume is made up of papers, seven in number, 

upon the Mennonites of Pennsylvania. They 
are the result of many years’ study and accumu- 
lation of materials with a view to writing a his- 


The Na tion. 


tory of this body. The plan has been unfortu- 
nately frustrated, or, as we may hope, only de- 
layed: it is very much to be desired that the his- 
tory of so interesting and influential a communi- 
ty should be written by so competent a person. 
Most of these papers have already appeared in 
periodicals, that upon David Rittenhouse, the 
most distinguished member of the body, having 
appeared in Harper’s Monthly. The name and 
achievements of Rittenhouse are generally fami- 
liar; the reader of this volume will be glad to 
make the acquaintance of other persons of Men- 
nonite descent, less known, but well worthy to 
be known. The paper, for instance, entitled 
** Christopher Dock,” describes the life and me- 
thods of a “ pious schoolmaster,” a short treatise 
by whom, upon “‘ School Management,” is trans- 
lated and given in full (p.98). Mr. Pennypacker 
takes pleasure in pointing out a general similari- 
ty in character and object in the Mennonite emi- 
gration to that of the New England Puritans, 
and it is a pardonable exaggeration if he is dis- 
posed to place his countrymen higher than they 
deserve, in proportion as they have been over- 
looked by historians. Certainly they merit much 
fuller recognition than they have received. 
Carent vate sacro: the poets and historians of 
America belong to other States and nationalities, 
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and the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Dutch” have been con- , 


temptuously overlooked. Whittier alone, in 
verses part of which are quoted in this volume, 
has sung of these German pilgrims—perhaps from 
a special sense of spiritual nearness; for the Qua- 
kers, like the Mennonites, appear to have sprung 
from the Anabaptist movement of the sixteenth 
century—not, however, that which had its seat 
at Miinster. 
brought out in this volume is the protest against 
African slavery, April 18, 1688—** the first pub- 


One of the most interesting facts | 


lic protest ever made upon this continent against | 


the holding of slaves” (p. 42), here given in full. 
It is shown also (p. 10) that the first paper-mill 
in the colonies was that of Willem Rittinghuy- 
senon a branch of Wissahickon Creek; and 
that the Bible was printed at Germantown by 
Christopher Saur thirty-nine years before any 
Bible in English. In these papers frequent credit 


is given to the valuable labors of Dr. Oswald | 


Seidensticker. 
The last half of the volume is taken up for the 
most part with short historical papers, several 








of them of permanent value. Nearly 100 pages 
are occupied with some personal reminiscences 
of the late war, entitled ‘‘ Six Weeks in Un)- 
form,” the time being that of the battle of Get- 
tysburg. There are also some occasional ad- 
dresses, of which the short ones upon President 
Garfield and Henry Armitt Brown are marred 
by exaggeration of statement and of rhetoric. 
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Theism. 

An Examination of the Personality of Man to 
Ascertain bis Capacity to Know and Serve 
God, and the Validity of the Principle Un 
derlying the Defence of Theism. By Samuel 
Harris, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Theo- 
logical Department of Yale College. 1 vol. 
Svo, 83 50. 

It is the object of this book to give clear and adequate 
expression to the arguments for Theism and Christian 
ity, in the light of the thinking of the present day. The 
author treats with a fulness and scope never before at 
tempted the great questions which lie at the basis of all 
reasonable belief in the existence of God and the truth 
of Christianity, and, incidentally, in the reality and 
trustworthiness of knowledge in general. The subject 
is one of those that the present age is chiefly occupied 
with, and Professor Harris's contribution to its solution 
is among the most satisfactory that has been offered. 

Although the argument is extended and highly philo 
sophical, it is by no means beyond the reach of all those 
who enjoy close reasoning and the discussion of themes 


of high import. Indeed, the work is expressly intended 
for such readers. 
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of psychology drawn from the Bible, Dr. Hopkins con 
siders man as created in the image of God, in know 
ledge, feeling, freedom, and causative power; as 
endowed with dominion ; in the relations of the family ; 
and in his present state. In its main lines the book fol 
lows the system of the author’s widely-used ‘ Outline 
Study of Man,’ though the subject is treated from the 
religious instead of the purely philosophical side. The 
writings of the greatest thinkers of the present day are 
constantly cited, and the entire discussion is with refe 
rence to prevailing modes of thought ard feeling. 
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Dr. Uhlhorn is favorably known on this side of the 
Atlantic by his able and fascinating treatment of one 
of the most important chapters in history, ‘ The Conflict 
of Christianity with Heathenism.’ 

In this kindred work he shows that modern charity ts 
the creation of Christianity, by drawing out in detail 
the Gidlerence between the ancient and the modern 
world, 

The forms which liberality took in the anctent world, 
such as the extravagant distributions and special dona 
tions in the Roman Empire, are compared with the con 
tributions of the early Christians for the support of the 
poor and diseased, the care of the Church for the or 
phan and widow, the action of Christianity on slavery, 
the new scope and meaning given to hospitality, and 
the concern manifested for the lot of prisoners and cap 
tives. In this review of the earliest Christian charity a 
picture of the Church is drawn which one would not 

nd elsewhere without searching through many vol 
umes in many languages. " 
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“Professor Bulkley’s volume presents, in the most 
accessible form, the wide range of subjects treated by 
Plato, and exhibits him in all his varied aspects of philo 
sopher, moralist, socialist, logician, scientist, and critic 
It is endorsed by some of the best scholars in the 
country. The arrangement by topics alphabetically ts 
very convenient, and the references to the original add 
much to the value of the work.” 
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and am lending over $40 and have nev lost a 
arin interest or principa Adilpess 
James BR. Srwpsos, Atty at Law, Dallas, Texas 
Agent Scottish Amertcan Mortcag 
Edinburgh; Western Mortgage and Invost 


Limited, of London, Englar 1 Dune “ 
and Trust Investment Limitest 
rey + a 7 ha oa 
PRINCE & WHITELY, 
N MM Rroadway, New \ i 
Branch Of Se Fifth Avet 
Al asses of Ratiway and Mining Stocks bough 
solid on Commission 
Vrivate telegraph wires to Phils phia, Wi x 
Raltimore, Washington, Boston geport, New Hav 
ian.) Richmond, Va 


—" N BROTHERS & CO 


Issvk COMMERCIAL axp TRAVELLERS REDITS 
ror use in 
THis 4 NTRY AND ARROA 


wry - 7 . = 9 , ) 
i, IDDER., PEABOD) ao €¢ . 
XA i Nassau St., S. ¥.; 118 Devonshire 8t., Boston 
EXCHANGE AND LETTERS OF CREDIT ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND THE CONTINENT 
rrespondents 
Rarivo RroTarrs &€ Co., London 
PERRIER FRERES & (CoO., Paris 
MESDELSSONN & Co., Berlin 


1 P. TURNER & CO., 
= ° Q07 WALNUT PLack, PHILADELPHIA 


DEALERS IN RAILWAY BONDS 


nmiers executed at all the exchanges. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Wants. 


4 \/f } , As» 
4 / story front room—bath room on same floor—to 
rent tos ntleman, with breakfast : 
few minutes’ walk of both South and Wall 





r 
Hienry Street 


] 17 RON { position as Matron desired 
4 Has had experience as such, and can furnish 


satisfactory reference Mrs. L. BK. H., 61 Lancaster 
treet, Albany, N. ¥ 


ECT RES JO SCHOOLS, by a Yale 
~ exraduate. Scientific and other subjects. Dius 


trated by drawings, diagrams, and experiments. Kefe 
renees. Address Box 500, Morristown, J 


rner State Street, Brooklyn 


i — ) TTD arcs >C 
VICTOR TRICYCLES. 
lichest class work ; new features. Send 3-cent stamp 
for Illustrated Catalogue. 

OVERMAN WHEEL Co., Hartford, Conn 

"E WILL FURNISH A SAMPLE 

Case (12 quart bottles, no two alike), pure Call 

fornia Wine, price $5. SONOMA WINE AND BRANDY 
Co.. 30 Warren Street, New York. 


ARMS IN MARYLAND, $10 to $25 
per acre Capsieguans free. H. FP, CHAMBERS 
Federalsburgh, Maryland. 





EDITION LUXE 


WORKS OF 
William Hickling 
Prescott. 


Dik: 


THE 


Messrs. J. B. 


delphia, have the pleasure of 


LIPPINCOTT & Ct 


announcing the 


»., of Phila- 


publication of an ¢édition de luxe of the works 
of W. H. Prescott, in fifteen octavo vol 
umes, 


his edition wiil be printed from the type of 


the new revised edition, edited by J. Foster 
Kirk, on laid paper of the best quality, printed 
in the best style for which the press of this 


house is noted. It will contain all of the thirty 


portraits printed on India paper, the plates 


having been carefully retoucbed expressly for 


this edition. 

This edition will correspond in size and style 
and 
books 


American authors uni 


with the de lwre editions of ‘‘ Hawthorne ™ 


‘ Emerson,” so that lovers of rood 
’ g 


may have these great 


form. 


The publication will commence the latter part 
The Histor, 
Isabella,’ 
three volumes, and will be followed with three 
The 


edition will be limited to two hundred and fifty 


of the month of September with ‘ 
of the Reign of Ferdinand and in 


volumes every two months till completed. 


copies, which will be numbered and registered, 
a portion of which, by the courtesy of the own- 
ers of the English copyright, have been sold in 
England. 

The edition has been subscribed for by the fol 
lowing Booksellers in the principal cities, who 
will furnish information as regards price, 
etc. : 

Estes & LAURIAT, Boston. 
JANSEN, McCLurG & Co., 
G. FP. 
RICHARD WORTRINGTON, New York. 
New York. 

A. MAXWELL & Co, 


Chicago 


PUTNAM’'S Sons, New York. 


LEGGATT BROs., 
Chicago 
ROBERT CLARKE & Co., 
A. D. F. 
HENRY MILLER, 
J. W. 


Cincinnati. 
RANDOLPH & Co., New York 
New York. 

New York 

New York. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S Sons, New York. 
Dopp, MEAD & Co., New York. 

LORING, SHORT& Harmon, Portland, Me. 
W. B. CLARKE & CARRUTRH, Boston. 

New York. 
Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia. 


Bouton & Co., 
L. LUYSTER, 


CHARLES T. DILLINGHAM, 
PORTER & COATES, 


RoBERT M. Linpsay, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


Philadelphia. 


715 and 717 Market St., 





2 
a 


The Nation. 


ScriBNER & WeELrForp's 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE MACLISE PORTRATT- 
Gallery of “Illustrious Literary Characters,” with 
Memoirs Biographical, Critical, Bibliographical, and 
Anecdotal, Illustrative of the Literature of the For 
mer Half of the Present Century. By William Bates, 
B.A. Crown Svo, with eighty-five portraits, cl., $5. 


A most entertaining work to all lovers of literature. 
with reproductions of the 
which have become 


entire of 


historical.’ 


series portraits 








ACROSS CHRYSE: Being a Nar- 
rative of a Journey of Exploration through the 
South China Border Lands, from Canton to Manda 
lay. By A. R. Colquhoun. With 3 maps, 50 fac 
similes from wor ag drawings, and 300 illustrations, 


2 vols. Svo, cloth, 87 50. 


‘The two superbly-printed volumes which form the 
memorial of the latest, as it is one of the most brilliant, 
successes in modern exploration, are replete with fresh 
information of sterling value.” ation, 


MEXICO OF TO-DAY: A Country 
with a Great Future, and a Glance at the Prehistoric 
Remains and Antiquities of the Montezumas. 
Thomas Unett Brocklehurst. With map, 17 colored 
plates, and 37 wood engravings, from sketches by 
the author. Svo, cloth, $7 50 


* His book pee sents a vivid and truthful account o: 
everything that would interest an intelligent traveller 
enjoying access to the highest circles of native society, 


and seizing every opportunity of investigating the 
habits and life of the various classes of the people. The 
whole work is completely apropos to the desire for 


knowledge about Mexico now so urgent, and must meet 


with a favorable reception 


THE ALPHABET : Its History and 
Origin. The Alphabet: An Account of the Ori in 
and Development of Letters. By Isaac Taylor, Bins 
LL.D., author of * Words and Places,’ one. In E me 
Svo, cloth, $10 Vol. L. Semitic Alphabets. Vol. II 


Aryan Alphabets. Copiously illustrated with fac 

timiles of Ancient Inscriptions, Alphabets, Ideo 
c) ms, Hieroglyphics, ete. 
“iy 

/7 “is of the learned author: “ The discovery 
of t ad, * may fairly be accounted the most diffi 


» most fruitful, of all the past achieve 


cult, a@ YO» 
7 n intellect. It has been at once the 


ments oO 


triumph. th. 44 nt, and the register of the pro 
wress of our rac / 
sYo - 
4 
SHAK ESPEAKE as an ANGLER. 
By the Rev. H. N. Ellacombe. With frontispiece 


Printed on hand-inade paper, boun 1 in 


lum boards, uncut, gilt top, $2 


antique vel 


SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN 
of Queen Anne. Taken from Original Sources. By 
John Ashton. A New Edition, with &4 illustrations 
from Contemporary Prints. 1l2mo, cloth, $2 25. 


SPECIAL LARGE-PAPER 
COPIES, printed expressly for 
Welford, each copy numbered 
firm. Net, $Y. 


EDITION OF 100 
Messrs. Scribner & 
and signed by the 


THE PRINCIPAL 
and Swiss Health Kesorts: Their Climate and Medi 
eal Aspect. By William Marcet, M.D., ete. Crown 
Svo, ¢ loth ; with illustratic and diagrams. Il?mo, 

cloth, $2 50. 


SOUTHERN 


ms 


WALTON AND COLTON. 
Complete Angler; or, ¢ 
tion of Isaak Walton and Charles Colt« 
by John Major. With 74 engravings on woo va, 
impressions upon India paper, and 6 origina 
ings and 2 portraits. The ctchings and porti 
two states. Svo, cloth, uncut, $12 60 


rhe 
M ag Recrea 
Fdited 
Proof 
l etch 
aits in 


mtemplative 


NEARLY 


LONDON IN 1788}. Illustrated by 
Sixteen Bird's-eye Views of the Principal Streets and 
its Chief Suburbs and Fnvirons. By Herbert Fry, 
editor of ‘ The Koyal Guide to the London Charities,’ 


READY 


ete. Third year of publication Revised and en 
larged. 12mo, flexible cloth, 31. 

*.* The above books are for sale by all bookscilers, or 

will be sent upon receipt of advertised price. Cata 


oks, and de 
applica 


and curious second-hand | 
will be sent on 


logues of rare 
tailed lists of our regular stock, 
tion by 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 


No. 745 Broadway, New York, 








| N umber 949 





(~ 


Hloughton, & Co.'s 


NEW 


EMERSON WORKS. New 
Riverside Edition. A new and complete 
Edition of the Works of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son. In 11 vols. 12mo, printed from new 
electrotype plates, and tastefully bound, 
price $1 75 a volume. 


Miffiin 
BOOKS. 


This edition willinclude the prose and poetical 
writings of Mr. Emerson bitherto published in 
book form, and, in addition, two new volumes 
of essays, lectures, and speeches, 
Vol. I. NATURE, ADDRESSES, AND LEC- 

TURES. [Heretofore known as “ Miscel- 
lanies.”] With a portrait etched by Schoff. 


Vol. II. Essays. First Series. 





IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS. 
By Bret Harte, author of ‘The Luck of 
Roaring Camp.’ Little Classic style. $1 

A story of early California life, in which Mr. Harte has 
found striking characters and romantic incidents for 
another of those tales with which he has fascinated the 
English-reading world. 


AMERICAN COMMON 
wealths. A series of volumes describing in 
a popular style, but with great care for bis 
torical accuracy, the careers of such States 
of the Union as have exerted a positive influ 
ence In the shaping of the national Govern- 
ment, or have illustrated in a noteworthy 
degree any peculiar political principles. 
Edited by Horace E. Scudder. 

The volumes of this series will be uniform in size and 
general style with the series of “‘ American Statesmen” 
and “ American Men of Letters.” 


Vol. I. VIRGINIA. A History of the People. 
By John Esten Cooke, author of ‘The Vir 
ginia Comedians, * Life of Stonewall Jack- 
son,’ «te. 1 vol, l6mo, with a map of Colo- 
nial Virginia Gilt top, $1 25. 

Mr. Cooke is well known as one of the leading writers 
of the South, and in this book readers of American his 


tory will find the story of Virginia told for the first 
time in fitting style. 
*,.* For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, 


post-paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers, 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston ; 
il Fast Seventeenth St., New York. 


Narragansett Club Publica- 
Zions. 


Cotton’s Answer 
A few copies only re “mi ain. 
; large-paper edition, $ 


the 


ete. 
This voiume is becoming searce. 
for 84; large-paper edition, 36. 


Vol. IV. contains Mr. Cotton’s reply to 
the above, ‘The Bloudy Tenent yet more Bloudy.’ 
Out of p rint in the small edition. A few large-paper 
coples sent, post paid, at 87 50, 


SHAW & SW ARTS 


to 


Sent, 


Vol. II. John 
Roger Williams.’ 
post paid, for = 


Vol. III. Containing 
*Bloudy Tenent of Persecution,’ 
liams. 


paid, 


celebrated 
By Roger Wil 
Sent, post- 


, Providence, R. I. 





‘A paper for every house *holder.”’—Nation. 
> 
IN DOORS AND OUTDOORS 
Published by the National Association for Sanitary and 
Rura) Impr »verment, at 50 cents per year. 
‘Will be found a very useful and attractive monthly 
visitor ‘to all whom it may concern ’—that is, to every 
bo ly who wishes to improve rathe r than to let things 


drift until reform has become indispe nsable.”’—(e 
Won. Curtis, i Harpe r’s Weekly. Sample free. 110 
Pearl Street, New York. 


Fohus Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


Colleziate and University Courses. 


Announcements for 1883-84 will be sent on application. 

GOOD HOME AND TUITION will 

4 be given to two little girls from seven to thirteen 

years of age, with a mother’s care, in small private 

family. School reopens September lo. Terms mode 
rate. Best of references 

Apply personally or by letter to Miss HEDLEY, No. 12 


Townsend Avenue, Clifton, Stapleton P. O., Staten 
Island, N. Y. 

“ERMAN rapidly and conversationaily 
( 7 taught ina few months. Send for circular. 


Livs, 27 Union Square, Room 13. 
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